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Spanish for Beginners ' 


bed . 
Worman’s New First Spanish Book Roessler & Remy’s First Spanish Reader | 
N this book linguistic instruction is based upon N ideal beginner’s reader, not too difficult yet - 
a direct appeal to a pictorial illustration of not so easy as to seem childish. There are 7 
objects. Conversations in which grammatical stories, anecdotes, simple fables in verse and five 
principles are introduced step by step form the songs. Short lessons on Mexico, Cuba, Chile, etc., 
basis of the method. bring in the commercial use of Spanish. 
Ray’s Lecturas para Principiantes Espinosa & Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar 
READING book for the first half-year centered HIS book furnishes enough material in Spanish 
around the school and home life of a boy and grammar, texts, conversation, and composi- 
girl, Paquita and Juanito, who also are beginning tion for one year of college or two years of high- 
the study of Spanish. A great deal of interesting school work, provided that half the time is spent in 
information is given concerning the products, the reading of literary texts. There is also a good 
customs, etc.. of Spanish countries, especially South beginning in Spanish commercial practice and 
America. The style is very simple and easy. correspondence. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS TEACHERS 


THiS timely, inspiring book by the editor of the REGISTER NOW 


Journal of Education will make a strong appeal 


toallteachers. It was written to help them meet the Numerous calls are now coming in 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession for regular positions. 
of teaching and points the way to success. 
Constructive, practical and glowing with common Send for Blank and Manual 
sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher’ s responsibilities, opportunities, and problems at Once 


in the classroom and out are discussed with the 
clearness and understanding for which Dr. Winship 


, person associated with the educational WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


system would find this vital book stimulating and no 


teacher can afford to be without one of the most PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
interesting and helpful volumes on the teaching voca- 
tion ever published. 


Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager ) . 
FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 6 Beacon Street, Boston : 


443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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</Meets Every Requirement for 1922 


cA United States History for 
Seventh and Eighth Grades 


It connects the story of our national life with the 
rest of the world. 


Emphasizes foreign relations of the United States. 
Gives much attention to social and economic history. 
Places due emphasis on history since 1865. 


Provides a sane and commonsense treatment of great 
industrial problems of capital and labor. 


Employs language which is direct, simple, and easily 
comprehended by the pupil. 


Prepares the citizens of tomorrow for a better un- 
derstanding of the past and a larger, clearer 
vision of the future. 


694 pages. Illustrated. Also published in two 
volumes. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


eau s Our United States 


DOWNEY 


WILL-TEMPERAMENT TEST 


By June E. Downey 
Professor of Psychology, University of Wyoming 


A test based upon extensive research and 
designed to measure a quality that colors 
the whole personality. 


From the test results, the innate force, 
self-confidence, adaptability, power of re- 
straint, patience in detailed work, and 
other important qualities of an individual 
may be judged. 


No apparatus is required. 


Specimen Set 20 oents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


BOURNE and BENTON’S 


HISTORY THE UNITED STATES 


NEW EDITION 
PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES 


ae large sale of this history made it necessary to reset 
it. The work has been thoroughly revised; every chapter 
shows changes; much new matter has been added, and many 
new illustrations have been included. 


While thoroughly up to date, the book retains its unique 
excellence. It traces the growth of the nation through the life of 
the people, and gives prominence to social and industrial prog- 


ress. 


It contains more that the Twentieth Century boy or girl 


should know than any other history for upper grammar grades. 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A PERSONAL WORD 


With this issue of the Journal of Education 
we are experimenting on a new arrangement 
of reading matter. We shall try it long enough 
for our readers to accustom themselves to it. 
It will be continued if it proves to be a demon- 
stration. 

This is the first of several experiments, but 
one at a time is adequate. 

We confess to have had several interrogation 
marks in mind after Dr. Corson, Mr. Gillan, 
Mr. Bardeen, Dr. McCasky and other long-time 
editorial friends retired from the field and the 
Bureau of Education, the National Education 
Association, and State Associations and 
Teachers Colleges launched thejr pretentious 
schemes, but the experience of the last few 
months would seem to indicate a greater field 
than ever for the Journal of Education, and we 
shall endeavor to occupy this field better than 
ever. We ask our friends to help us make the 
Journal of Education represent the latest and 


best thought in education with a personal 
flavor. 


Henry Ford’s bank balance on New Year’s 
day was about $145,000,000. He is probably the 
Tichest man in the world. The jokes which 


€very cne hears have helped to make him a 
billionaire. 


| 


WHY GRADUATE 


We are publishing “Why Graduate” in ten- 
thousand editions. It would be a great thing 
for education if a quarter of a million copies 
could be put in action this season. 

There is not a city in the United States in 
which the Board of Education, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotarians, Kiwanis, or Lyon Club 
would not purchase enough for every student 
trom the seventh to the eleventh year. 

All that is needed is for the superintendent, 
principal of the high school or some one else 
to present the matter to them. 

Professor john M. Brewer of Harvard 
touched the vital point in its virtue when he 


said that it did not emphasize the financial 
gain. 
“Why Graduate” presents the wise line of 


arguments. We hope our readers will see to it 
at once that the Board of Education or some 
organization orflers early. 


The National Week of Song will be February 
19-25. 


THE N. E. A. NEXT JULY 


Arrangements are progressing nobly for the 
welcome to the teachers in Boston next July. 

The Chamber of Commerce has assumed all 
responsibility for the arrangements. The com- 
mittee is the best conceivable. James J. Stor- 
row represents the Chamber of Commerce and 
ithe large business interests. No other man in 
Massachusetts could do this as well as can Mr. 
Storrow. He is a man of affairs, has the confi- 
dence of all financial, civic and social interests; 
was chairman of the Boston School Board for 
several years and is a masterful master of men. 

Associated with him for Boston is Dr. 
Jeremiah E. Burke, who will have the entire 
educational force of Boston rallying as a unit. 
The two great Teacher Clubs of Boston will be 
devoted to the entertainment of the National 
Education Association to the end of the limit. 
He will have the most ardent support of the 
Mayor, the City administration and the City 
School Board. 

The other member of the committee is Dr. 
Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who has the assurance of the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, the Governor’s Council 
and every interest that centres in the State 
House that nothing will be left undone that the 
state officials can do to make the welcome 
royal. 

Commissioner Smith will also have every 
city and school in the state rallying with un- 
precedented ardor to make the welcome state 
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wide. He will also bring into “action each of the 
New England states. 

We have never known New England, Massa- 
chusetts, and Boston to enter into anything 
quite as unanimously as they are entering into 
this. 

There is more ardent devotion to the wel- 
come of the Association in January, 1922, than 
there was in March in 1903 or in 1910. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT BENTON 


Dr. Guy Potter Benton was inaugurated as 
president of the University of the Philippines 
on December 16, 1921. This was one of the 
most important events in the educational life of 
the Archipelago. 

The University of the Philippines is the most 
important educational institution in that part of 
the world. It was established in 1908 and its 
evolution into a scholastic institution enrolling 
4,000 students is one of the scholastic wonders 
of the twentieth century. 

The coming of Dr. Benton into its presidency 
is probably the most significant event in its 
history since its establishment. President 
Guy Potter Benton has been a_ professor of 
Baker College, Kansas, and president of the 
University ot Upper Iowa and his administra- 
tion stands out as phenomenal in its results. He 
was for several years president of Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford, Ohio, one of the three state 
universities of Ohio. His exceptional success 


there led to his being twice called to the presi-- 


dency of Boston University and to his call to 
the presidency of the University of Vermont, 
where he did much to magnify the educational 
service of the university. 

During the great catastrophe he was one of 
the highly efficient leaders in the service of the 
world educationally. 

President Benton has the characteristics, per- 


: sonally and professionally, temperamentally and 


administratively, that will serve the people of 
the Philippines most advantageously at this 
stage of their national life. 

No tax-supported university can function ef- 
fectively or flourish creditably unless those re- 
sponsible for its management visualize prepara- 
tion for citizenship as its chief mission. There 
are other public service institutions of great 
importance, but education occupies a unique 
place of responsibility in training for the in- 
tellectual and moral leadership essential to so- 
cial salvation and progressive national develop- 
ment. 

Unless this fundamental purpose is zealously 
pursued the larger purposes cannot be realized. 
It is necessary for the state to train a student 
body of the highest physical, intellectual and 
moral fitness to demonstrate the full possibilities 
of higher education and thus fix the standards 
to be followed by all who aspire to engage in 
the important work of preparing young people 
for citizenship. 

Tax-supported universities today are con- 
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fronted with grave problems which, unless fear- 


~ tessly met and properly solved, will result in the 


degradation of educational standards, and the 
outcome, during years to come, will be a man- 
hood and womanhood of depreciated quality. 
To us personally this event has peculiar sig- 
nificance because we had accepted an invitation 
to have a part in those inaugural exercises. It 
will always be cause of sincere regret that we 
were compelled to withdraw our acceptance. 


APPRECIATED DESIGNATION 


The following was one of the highly appre- 
ciated New Year Greetings received by the 
editor of the Journal of Education :— 

“New Year’s Greetings to the Apostle of 
Confidence and Hope in the Public Schools.” 


TOO LATE 

A Massachusetts superintendent wrote us 
about Education Week as follows :— 

“The difficulty with this campaign, like many 
others, has been the tardiness of the President’s 
proclamation. Most of the church pastors had 
already made up their program for Sunday and 
could not very well change it. 

“I wish somehow, if such things are to be 
continued, that those who are responsible for 
starting a country-wide movement would get 
the thing under way in definite form, and early 
enough so that the local promoters could get it 
before their people in time to be effective.” 

There were several reasons why the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation came so late. 

It was all a blunder we think because some- 
how there was an impression in the air that 
“Education Week” was to be used for a special 
propaganda and that the President and the Na- 
tionat Bureau were not really desired to be 
in it. 

We confess to have had some doubt as to just 
whether it was Education Week or Propaganda 
Week. 

It would have been much better every way if 
the United States Commissioner had been in- 
vited to make it an Education Week. It would 
have been just as easy to have had the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation in October as it was a few 
days before the dates announced. 

No possible criticism can be placed at the door 
of Dr. Tigert or the President for the lateness 
of the Proclamation. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


In proportion to population the rank in mem- 
bership in State Associations: Kansas is first, 
California second, Maine third, Iowa fourth, 
North Dakota fifth, Oregon sixth, Oklahoma 
seventh, Idaho eighth, South Dakota _ ninth, 
Connecticut tenth. 

There are some strange contrasts. For illus- 
trations, in memberships in the N. E. A. Illinois 
is fifteen and Indiana twenty-four, but in 
membership in State Association Indiana is 
sixteen and Illinois is twenty-six. 
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Connecticut is ten in State Association mem- 
bership and thirty-four in N. E. A. 

Utah is one in N. E. A. and _ forty-six in 
State Association. 

Nevada is two in N. E. A. and thirty-five in 
State Association. Colorado is three in N. E. A. 
-and two in state, which is high water mark. 

Wyoming is four in N. E. A. and forty-five in 
state enrollment. California is seven in N. E. 
A. and twenty-four in state. Kansas is twenty- 
eight in N. E. A. and one in state. 

Maine has a good record, eleven in N. E. A. 
and three in state. North Dakota is twenty- 
nine in N. E. A. and five in state. Oklahoma is 
thirty-eight in N. E. A. and seven in state. 

Ohio is sixteen in N. E. A. and thirty-seven 
in state. The surprises are New York and 
Pennsylvania. The former is thirty-six in N. 
E. A. and forty-one in state, and the latter is 
thirty-two in N. E. A. and nineteen in state. 

Wisconsin is ten in N. E. A. and thirty-four 
in state. 


MISS WILLIAMS IN NEW YORK 


Miss Chari O. Williams, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, had a brilliant 
week in New York City for the opening of the 
New Year. 

On Tuesday, January 3, 1922, Dr. William L. 
Ettinger, superintendent of schools, welcomed 
Miss Williams to New York. He assigned Su- 
perintendent William Grady to escort Miss 
Williams to a number of interesting schools ac- 
companied by Ambrose Cort, state director, 
Louis Marks, new member of the board of ex- 
aminers, and Miss Katherine D. Blake. They 
visited several public schools, the Manhattan 
Trade School, and Washington Irving High 
School. Later Miss Williams attended the con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters at their 
dinner at the Pennsylvania Hotel and addressed 
the delegates. 

On Wednesday Miss Williams visited Hunter 
College for women, the second largest college 
in the country, and addressed the students at 
their weekly assembly. 

In the afternoon the Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege gave a tea in her honor. 

On Thursday Miss Williams visited Teachers 
College, the classrooms and lectures. In the 
afternoon a large reception was given her in 
the halls of Teachers College, and she addressed 
the students and teachers in the Auditorium. 

On Friday there was a reception at the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers in Brooklyn 
with an address by Miss Williams, 

Rarely has any educator had such a series of 
attentions and opportunities as had Miss Wil- 
liams. 


Columbia University has received $42,259,283 
in gitts since 1890. Last year it received 
$2,190,000. 
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89° 
SCHOOLMEN’S OWN EXHIBIT AT N. E. A. 


President Jones of the Department of Su- 
perintendence has provided space in the exhibit 
hall, Lighter Building, to be used for exhibiting 
non-commercial high spots and helpful aids 
from schools throughout the country. The 
exhibit will contain record forms, publicity 
material, new courses of study, annual reports, 
tests, vocational guidance material, Americani- 
zation work, photographs, graphs, letters to 
teachers, school magazines, etc. 

With the co-operation of school superinten- 
dents, the exhibit will be prepared and _ con- 
ducted by the Institute for Public Service, 1125 
Amsterdam avenue, New York City. 
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MAGILL REPLIES TO BUTLER 


Hugh S. Magill promptly issued an unans- 
werabie statement to President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler’s attack on the Towner-Sterling Bill 
for a Department of Education. Dr. Magill 
says :-— 

“President Butler’s attack on the movement 
for a department of education is based on 
false assumptions. The Towner-Sterling Bill 
creates a department of education with a secre- 
tary of education in the President’s cabinet and 
authorizes Federal aid to the states for the pro- 
motion of education but the bill does not feder- 
alize education nor authorize the appointment 
of Federal inspectors and supervisors. On the 
contrary it specifically and definitely forbids 
Federal control of education within the states. 

“Dr. Butler either failed to read this bill be- 
fore he wrote his attack or he is guilty of delib- 
erate misrepresentation as shown by the fol- 
iowing quotation from the bill :— 

““All the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this act and accepted by a 
state shall be organized, supervised and ad- 
ministered exclusively by the legally constituted 
state and local educational authorities of said 
state and the secretary of education shall ex- 
ercise no authority in relation thereto; and this 
act shall not be construed to imply Federal con- 
trol of education within the states, nor to im- 
pair the freedom of the states in the conduct 
and management of their respective school 
systems.’ ” 


KATE LOUISE BROWN 


We are using this week Abbie Farwell 
Brown’s appreciation of Kate Louise Brown, 
because we personally greatly appreciate the 
tribute as we appreciated Kate Louise Brown, 
whom we knew as a child in the home of a man 
whom we prized beyond most men whom we 
have known. In her career as teacher, essayist 
and poet we were always deeply interested. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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‘FLORIDA OLD AND NEW 


Florida had a hundred years the start of any- 
thing and everything between Florida and Nova 
Scotia. 

It was more than a hundred years after the 
Old World knew there was a New World before 
the Oid World cared to know anything of the 
New World between Florida and Nova Scotia. 

Florida lost the pace for a century and a halt 
after the English became interested in things 
over here. 

But Florida has not only struck a new pace 
in the twentieth century, but she has distanced 
every state in the South, every state on the At- 
lantie ccast, every state south of the Great 
Lakes as far west as the Pacific coast states, so 
far as the percentage of increase in population 
is concerned, in the last decade. 

Will Florida keep the new pace? That will 
depend upon whether or not she will pay the 
price of the pace. 

Florida’s great asset is her climate, which is 
invaluabie in winter time. 

That she understands this is evidenced by her 
names: Palm, F'alm Beach, Palmdale, Palmetto, 
Winter Park, Winter Haven, Winter Garden, 
Orange County, Orange Bend, Orange Centre, 
Orange City, Orange Lake, Orange Park, Port 
Orange, Arcadia, Cocoa, Cocoanut Grove, Floral 
City, Frostproof, Mulberry, New Smyrna, et al. 

Florida needs to magnify the soil as well as 
the climate. The climate will bring old men 
and women, and invalids, will bring those who 
are ready to die and those who are not ready 
to die, and those who want luxury from Christ- 
mas to Easter, but there is no great future for 
any state where “die” and “don’t die” are the 
slogans. 

“A good place to be born” must supplant “A 
good place to die.” 

The fabulous increase in population in the last 
decade is a suggestion that the change has al- 
ready come in Florida propaganda. Jackson- 
ville in the north, Miami in the south, Tampa 
on the west coast, Daytona and West Palm 
Beach on the east coast and the Orlando coun- 
try inland are evidences of a determination to 
magnify home life more than tourists’ trails. 

If Florida is to be to the Atlantic coast what 
Southern California is to the Pacific coast she 
must do the four things that Southern Cali- 
fornia has done. 

First, all Florida must be Florida as all! 
Southern California is Southern California from 
Santa Barbara to San Diego, in Pasadena and 
the Imperial Valley. 

There can be no East Coast and West Coast 
rivalry, no Jacksonville and Pensacola, no Or- 
Jando and Miami rivalry. 

In the second place the welcome to all home 
seekers must be as genuine as it is in Southern 


Calitornia, where in public and in private, in 
press and in politics it makes no difterence 
whether one came from Oregon or Oklahoma, 
from Omaha or Chicago, from Philadelphia or 
Pensacoia. When one buys a home in Ventura 
or Chuia Vista he is at once a Southern Cali- 
fornian, 

In the third place Florida must launch every 
scheme that can make the Peninsula comfort- 
able as well as healthful, profitable as well as 
enjoyable. Imperial Valley connected itseli 
with San Diego by a highway over the moun- 
tains at a cost greater than would be a boule- 
vard across the Everglades, and a quarter of a 
billion water scheme did not faze the voters of 
Los Angeles County. It has cost Los Angeles 
mere to be wet than it would cost Florida to be 
dry. 

The taxes paid by the new citizens will more 
than pay for all improvements in Florida. 

William Jennings Bryan needs to create 
Florida’s faith in her tomorrow with the same 
zeal that he is anchoring the faith of her people 
in the truth as it was spoken thousands of years 
ago. 

Lastly, Southern California proceeded to make 
her schools, elementary and secondary, the best 
in the world. The people who were promoting 
that country knew that people who came 
there to die, or came to postpone the day of 
their departure, cared nothing for education, but 
they aisc knew that young people would not 
come there to bring forth heirs and raise chil- 
dren unless the schools were as attractive as the 
climate. They knew that climate without 
schools was only a ten per cent. asset for virile 
young people. 

When we first knew Southern California forty 
years ago it was far behind Florida in every 
respect. It was as dry as Florida Everglades 
are wet. There were then one hundred hotels 
in Florida better than any hotel in Los Angeles 
County, and the only street cars were drawn 
by mules. 

We have been there forty times in the forty 
years and we have seen developed the best in- 
terurban street car system in America, as good 
a water system as there is in the world, and in 
Los Angeles County a population as much 
greater than it was forty years ago as Florida’s 
population is greater than it was three hundred 
years ago. We have come to Florida five times 
in twenty-five years and the improvement 
in home making by out-of-the-state people has 
been much greater in the last five than in. the 
previous twenty years. This is especially true 
in. the schools. We expect to see the New 
Florida go forward by the same leaps and 
bounds that we have seen Southern California 
go forward. So mote it be. 
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COMMISSIONER TIGERT’S FIRST REPORT 


A crisis exists in American education which 
is fully as acute as that which exists in the 
business world. ‘The extent of illiteracy among 
native Americans, the inability of large num- 
bers of the people to understand our language 
or to appreciate our institutions and ideals, the 
failure to provide proper training for young 
peopie on the farms, the lack of efficient means 
of physicai education, and the necessity for bet- 
ter methods of school financing are among the 
most serious problems that confront Americans 
of this generation, according to statements of 
John James Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, in his annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, which was 
made public recently. The Bureau of Education 
is constantly called upon for advice and guidance 
in ali these matters, the Commissioner says. 

More than two-thirds of the schools of the 
United States are rural schools. Notwithstand- 
ing the efiorts that have been put forth in their 
behaif during recent vears they still constitute 
the most unsatisfactory part of our public 
school system, ihe report states. And it is in 
the country that the greater part of the illiter- 
acy among native Americans is to be found. 
There is urgent need for authoritative studies 
of organization, administration, course of study, 
methods of teaching. and adaptation of the 
work of rural schools to the life and 
needs of the communities which they serve. 
The reports of these studies should interpret to 
taxpayers and legislators, as well as to teachers 
and school officers, the’ plans and methods 
which are proved to be the most effective and 
economical, and should constantly hold up such 
standards and ideals as are reasonably attain- 
able. The Bureau of Education has done much 
in this direction, but it has not approached the 
limit of its possibilities. The Commissioner 
urges that its facilities be extended and its staif 
increased, 

The establishment of health and_ correct 
health habits and the best types of physical edu- 
cation must be considered most important and 
vital factors in any education that is to fit for life. 
It weuld be tremendously wasteful for every 
large city, or for all the states, to conduct in- 
dependently the research necessary to estab- 
lish the principles and to formulate the con- 
structive program demanded by public policy in 
these matters. 

The drift of population to cities and towns 
continues. In all the centres of population a 
very large proportion of the children in the 
schools are children of foreign-born parents. 
This adds greatly to the complexity and diffi- 
culty of the problems of city school administra- 
tion. We were all startled by the revelations 
during the war of the extent to which the safety 
and solidarity of our nation are threatened by 
the inability of large numbers of our people to 
understand the English language and by the 


prevailing ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our form of government is 
based and of the ideals toward which we are 
‘triving. The several states are studying these 
problems, but there is urgent need of a central i 
agency which can make immediately available 
to ail the results of any experiment which proves 
successful, and which can supply the constant 
stimulus to better things which can come only 
from efiective leadership. This is obviously a 
funciion of the Federal government. 

State and municipal systems of taxation and 
their relation to school finance and the support 
of public education are among the major prob- 
lems that confront us. A few thousand dollars 
spent in research by experts capable of doing 
constructive work would save tc the taxpayers 
of the country many times the sums thus ex- 
pended. Improved methods of accounting, the 
determination of unit costs, and the extended 
use of the budget system would save much of 
the waste that has unfortunately characterized 
many educational institutions and school sys- 
tems. 

Commissioner Tigert’s report not only sets 
forth in striking terms the means by which the 
Bureau in his charge may become a still greater 
factor in American education, but it describes 
the valuable work which it has already accom- 
plished. One of its functions is to make “sur- 
veys” of state, county, and city school systems 
and of individual schools or groups of schools, 
and to report to the proper local authorities the 
results of its investigations together with con- 
structive recommendations. Many important 
pedagogical problems have been analyzed and 
brought nearer to solution through the instru- 
mentality of these surveys. Eleven of them 
were conducted during the year covered by this. 
report. 

Another feature of the Bureau’s work which 
has developed in the past few vears is in hold- 
ing national or regional “conferences”. on edu- 
cational subjects or for educational purposes. 
In many of them citizens in all walks of life 
were invited to participate freely; others were 
for the consideration of special topics, like 
rural education, highway engineering, Ameri- 
canization, industrial education, commercial 
education, Negro education, etc., and they 
brought together persons whose especial in- 
terest is in the subjects discussed in the con- 
ference. Thirty conferences, including both 
types, were held during the year 1920-1921. 

The stirveys, the conferences, and the public 
addresses which they are constantly called 
upon to make bring the members of the 
Bureau’s staff into personal relation with the 
educational people of the country; but after all 


the greatest influence of the Bureau is through 


the less spectacular functions of collecting and 
tabulating statistics and publishing reports, 
bulletins, and circulars of information on every 


“92 


phase of educational work. Notwithstanding 
unusual difficulties, ninety-eight documents of 
all sizes and descriptions were printed and dis- 
tributed during the fiscal year, and more than 


- 800,000 copies of the Bureau’s publications were 
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mailed by the Superintendent of Documents. 
The official organ of the Bureau, School Life, 
was issued twice a month, and the Monthly 
Record of Educational Publications appeared in 
eight numbers. 


HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


{Edited by William H. Allen, 


235. 234 high spots have now appeared on 
this page. If you have enjoyed them, especially 
if you are using them, will you not send your 
own high spots for others to enjoy and use? 
Four more issues will appear before the next 
meeting of superintendents and administrators 
in Chicago. This is a particularly productive 
period in high school work, because a new term 
is beginning and all of us are realizing that we 
cannot put off much longer any advance steps 
which we have planned for this year. 

Between now and the N. E. A. meeting we 
hope to receive from many of you, high spot 
facts about ways in which you plan to utilize 
for your own schools whatever information or 
inspiration you can get from the Chicago con- 
vention. Those of us who cannot go to Chicago 
can at least bring Chicago to our own schools 
and can hold among our own faculty and school 
veople miniature conventions which will cover 
the same vital points for section meetings which 
President R. G. Jones and the different section 
chairmen have arranged for the Chicago conven- 
tion. Won’t you send us your high spots at 
once? Won’t superintendents ask their facul- 
ties for higher high spots than are being re- 
ported here from other schools? For exampie, 
Do you encourage graduation in three years? 
Have you vocational guidance test rooms? Do 
your English classes prepare notes for daily or 
weekly newspapers? Will you revise your 
course of study? Are your high school teachers 
happy enough to make a “happiness survey” de- 
sirable? 

236. More emphasis on the How rather than 
the What in teaching is suggested for high spots 
during 1922 by Etta V. Leighton, Civic Secretary 
of the National Security League, 17 East 49th 
street, New York. Many of you have been 
using Miss Leighton’s aids in teaching civics, 
especially constitutional civics. Perhaps you 
have been hearing her talks to school assemblies, 
parent associations, Rotary Clubs, etc. With 
her New Year’s wishes for us comes this sen- 
tence: “In my own experience I find that practi- 
caliy everyone is willing to say What should be 
taught and almost everyone is willfng to help 
compile extended syllabi but few concentrate on 
How these many things they set down shall be 
taught, though effective results not only in at- 
tainment, character and personality, but also in 
attitude towards school and study, depend on 
the How much more than on the What in 
teaching.” 


237. Better English Week, recently observed 


Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


by the San Diego, Cal., schools was supported by 
a pledge to America, the language for which she 
stands, and a daily endeavor to speak and write 
correctly, by publicity in the way of posters, 
tags and slogan, composition on the benefits of 
the week, and brought to a climax by dramatics, 
debates and speeches. 

238. Over sixty subjects are offered in the 
Meriden., Conn, High School, enough to oc- 
cupy a student twelve years, taking four dif- 
ferent subjects each year, states the Meriden 
High School Handbook. The booklet, edited 
and published by students, contains complete 
information, substantial arguments for following 
the subjects offered, and a High School Creed. 
Write to F. L. Bacon. 

239. Systems for weighting credits are now 
in successful operation in more than thirty high 
schools, because of the increasing belief in 
school circles that students should be credited in 
accordance with individual achievement. The 
Eugene, Oregon, High School plan states that 
“more benefit will be derived from doing the 
regular number of subjects well than from doing 
a larger number of subjects in average fashion.” 
Hence, students desiring to gain extra credit 
are urged to secure as many A’s (highest mark) 
as possible, for, for every five A’s which a stu- 
dent receives in excess of his C’s (medium mark) 
in regular subjects, an additional half-credit is 
granted. In the Claremont, California, High 
School plan “l+-+ indicates extraordinary 
ability, initiative, application and attainment. An 
extensive piece of individual work approved by 
the teacher and principal is required for this 
mark. One or possibly two students in one 
hundred may be expected to do the work re- 
auired for this mark. It is reserved especially 
for the genius in a given subject.” Then follow 
1+, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 or absolute failure. By this 
system the ability and work of the superior 
student is fully appreciated, a broader field for 
work offered, and incentive held out which 
should prove valuable in stimulating full capa- 
bilities. In Kansas this year will go into effect 
a uniform plan of weighted credits. The plan 
is explained in a pamphlet issued by the associa- 
tion of city superintendents and high school 
principals. The observation of the qualities 
among students of scholarship, initiative, at- 
titude, co-operation and individual improve- 
ment, which can be made the basis of a valid es- 
timate of progress in the school, is an important 
feature. (Sierra Educational News.) 


240. A class in parliamentary law and debat- 
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ing aiming at good citizenship, with such inter- 
esting ramifications as club organization; dis- 
cussions based on accounts of famous men; de- 
bates on such topics as character vs. reputation, 
“What Is Success?” expository writing on 
subjects that make for thought, such as “My 
Ideas of a Successful Man”; mock trials; dis- 
cussion of vocations; was successfully carried 
out in the Esparto Union High School, Cali- 
fornia, Blanche A. Hawkins, teacher. 

241. Competition in civics notebooks was 
lively last term in the freshman classes of Ann 
Arbor High Schools, Mich., Edith L. Hoyle, 
teacher. 

242. A composite civics book was prepared 
by the second year class of the Richmond Hill 
High School, New York. 

243. Because children took no social civics 
problems home for discussion, one distinguished 
promoter of civics instruction recently took his 
child out of one school and put her in another 
school. He explained to the principal of the 


school from which his child was moved that he 
considered the questions which the children took 
home an important index to the vitality with 
which the civics problems were being taught in 
class. 

244. “High Points,” the title of the bulletin 
issued by New York high school teachers, Helen 
L. Cchen (English), Washington Irving High 
School, acting editor-in-chief, ought to be 
known to high school teachers everywhere. The 
December number has two important reports 
on civics; one on teaching and the other on 
civic laboratories by Dr. Frank A. Rexford, who, 
by the way, came to the supervisorship of New 
York high school civics from biology and health 
rather than from history. Twenty high points 
are furnished by different teachers. We have 
not been authorized to say that copies may be 
obtained free, but believe that letters written 
to Miss Cohen at the above address will bring 
sample copies, especially if you offer to recipro- 
cate in kind when the New York teachers ask 
your co-operation, 


a 


GENUINE AMERICANIZATION 


Strangers passing through the little town of 
San Dimas, tucked in among orange groves at 
the foot of California’s purple mountains, are 
attracted by a group of artistic little cement 
bungalows near the big packing house of the 
San Dimas Orange Growers Association. Their 
pretty red roofs against the gray walls and 
green of thousands of acres of orange trees 
cover more than an acre of ground. 

Upon inquiry one is told that it is a model 
colony for the Mexican pickers for the fruit 
growers. Cynics smile at the thought of build- 
ing modern dwellings, fitted with sanitary toi- 
lets and baths, electricity and gas for foreigners, 
personally unfamiliar with such arrangements. 
Why should any company be so foolish as to 
expend thousands of dollars in housing peons 
who are used to the crudest type of dwellings 
and apparently get along without protest? 

The Fruit Growers Association is making a 
humanitarian experiment, but more than that 
it is also a sound business proposition, managers 
have reported to the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. Builders and sociologists declare 
that decent Jiving quarters contribute to more 
efhcient work and _ that healthy, contented 
workmen whose families are comfortably 
housed make the ideal laborer. The San Dimas 
colony was built on this theory. Architects 
were employed who thoroughly. understood 
their job and ground was most carefully selected 
by builders and contractors, who placed each 
house so that it would obtain the maximum 
amount of sun and receive the greatest protec- 
tion from weather. 

Each house was built on a steel frame and 
made of poured concrete, at a cost of $1,300 
each, including the land upon which it is built, 


plumbing and lighting. Over $50,000 has been 
expended by the company for thirty-six bunga- 
lows and two barracks for the men with sheds 
for the cattle to one side of the colony. 

By building these little homes the packing 
house and orchardists are assured of reliable 
help, family men rather than single men, whose 
labor turnover has in the past amounted to 100 
per cent. 

Not content to turn over these new homes to 
their laborers’ families, many of whom have 
never lived in anything more modern than a 
tumble-down shack, the services of a capable 
nurse, who speaks Spanish fluently, has had 
social service experience and understands the 
Mexican character thoroughly, have been se- 
cured. Miss Buelna conducts “little mother 
classes” once a week, instructs the women on 
the prenatal care of their babies, after care and 
what to do for sick children or grown-up. Once 
a week the women bring their babies to be 
weighed and findout what change of diet is 
necessary if they are underweight. Miss 
Buelna helps the women to make sheets and 
pillow cases, shows them what American 
mothers make for the expected babies and how 
invalids’ trays are prepared in the United 
States. 

As ccimmunity worker her assistance is in- 
valuable. She tactfully announces to agents 
who come to sell trinkets to her Mexican 
charges that it is against the rules to sell such 
things on the company grounds, since the 
colonists need their money to buy clothes for 
the children and to pay their rent. An amusing 
story about one of the Mexican boys is an illus- 
tration of the invaluable help this young woman 
is in civilizing her young savages. She intro- 
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duced Juan, aged eight,to the use of pajamas 
and carefully instructed him that he must don 
his street clothes in the morning. In Miss 
Buelna’s own words she tells the story as fol- 
lows :— 

“I had a presentiment that I had better see 
how things were going the next morning at 
Juan’s house. I arrived just in time to prevent 
him from going to school with the new pajamas 
en. He would have been the butt of jokes to 
the end of time if he had appeared in school in 
that costume.” 

Miss Buelna is employed through the County 
Health Department and the Fruit Growers As- 
sociation. The public schools assisted by Fed- 
eral funds pay the salary of an Americaniza- 
tion teacher, who instructs the men twice a 
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week in the evening and the women in the af- 
ternoon. General education and citizenship are. 
taught the grown-up Mexicans. 

Already the Mexican colony is proving an 
addition to the town of San Dimas, rather than 
a source of disease and a centre of immorality, 
as many groups of pickers have proved to be. 
At the slightest danger of infection every 
single house can be washed inside and out with 
strongest disinfectant without injury, as even 
the floors are of cement. 

Anyone who objected to the initial expendi- 
ture for these fireproof homes, which will be 
practically in as good repair in five years as 
they are today, will withdraw objections when 
they see the excellent running order of the little 
colony at San Dimas. 


UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY GUY POTTER BENTON 


[From Inaugural as president of the University of the Philippines, December 16, 1921.] 


The University of the Philippines was founded 
in 1908 under authority of a Charter Law duly 
passed by the Philippine Legislature and ap- 
proved by the Governor-General. From the 
beginning, as a tax-supported institution, it has 
been the ward of the government. 

The typical State University in America rep- 
resents a gradual evolution from its original 
purpose. The pioneer institutions of this type 
were the University of Georgia founded in 1784, 
and the University of Vermont founded in 1791. 
These two state universities were remarkably 
similar in origin. They were founded, in each 
instance, to guarantee to the young people of 
the state the advantages of higher education. 
Worthy intellectual ideals were to control, with 
lofty moral conceptions reared upon the basis 
of an unfettered religious idealism. 

With the gradual evolution of democracy, the 
state university has come to be regarded as the 
crowning feature of the public school ‘system 
supported by each commonwealth, and the 
horizons of public service activity have so 
widened that the tax supported university now 
reaches out far beyond its original purpose. 

Every commonwealth in the American Re- 
public has established an institution of higher 
learning under governmental control with a 
more or less generous support guaranted from 
the public treasury. 

It is true that some institutions originally 
Younded under church auspices, or by private 
benefactions, still dominate in higher educa- 
tional leadership. Harvard University in Massa- 
chusetts, founded by the Congregational Church; 
Yale University, in Connecticut, established by 
the same denomination ; Columbia University, in 
New York, originally dominated by the Church 
of England; and Princeton University, in New 


Jersey, under Presbyterian direction at the be- 
ginning; are still the over-shadowing  educa- 
tional institutions in their several states. They 
are likewise educationally pre-eminent through- 
out the world. They have, however, departed 
from their original purposes as Church institu- 
tions and, where there has not been absolute 
renunciation of sectarian control, there has been 
tacit acquiescence, at least, in the abandonment 
of denominational affiliations. 

Maine and Vermont are the only New Eng- 
land commonwealths supporting state univer- 
sities, but it is worthy of note, even in the older 
states, where the great universities of private 
and Church foundation are firmly entrenched, 
that State Agricultural and Technical Colleges 
have been established in co-operation with the 
Federal government, so that every state of the 
union has its institution of higher learning sus- 
tained by general taxation. 

It is in the Middle and Farther West that the 
state university flourishes in largest fulfillment 
of its purpose to the advantage and glory of 


Americanism throughout the world. The Uni- 
versities of Michigan, of Wisconsin, of Mis- 
souri, of Minnesota and of California are ad- 


mittedly today, in their educational functions, 
the embcdiments of the highest educational per- 
formance to be found anywhere upon earth. 

The several states, in directing the policies 
of their state universities, are uniformly gov- 
erned by cértain fixed principles that should 
control ia all educational work, but they also 
understand that, in public service, the univer- 
sity under state patronage must be education- 
ally adapted to the particular needs of the sup- 
porting state in the development of its own 
peculiar resources, 
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-DETROIT’S PLATOON SCHOOLS 


[Superintendent Frank Cody’s monthly letter sent to every patron of the Detroit public schools is as 
interesting to readers in Boston or San Francisco as in Detroit. We here quote from the December monthly 


letter.] 


Times are changing. Children are beginning 
to like school because it is interesting. There 
they live in a wonderful world full of interests, 
activities and responsibilities. They are meet- 
ing and working out their own problems, just as 
you and I do in our everyday life. They are 
happy in their growing spirit of service. 

Years ago only the favored few went to 
school. The teachers discovered things that 
the child did not want to learn and made him 
learn*them. Today every child attends school. 
The rod has been put away for all time and chil- 
dren are taught differently. Careful study has 
shown that children do better when they are 
not pushed and compelled to learn just words 
from a book. 

True education is that which comes from ac- 
tivity which the child carries on by himself be- 
cause of his interest and his desire to do things. 
Children are now trained for life as they must 
meet it. The platoon elementary school was 
organized in Detroit to make possible this type 
of education. 

It is called platoon because the children are 
divided into two big groups or platoons, one of 
which is receiving instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, and geography, while 
the other is in the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
the shops, kitchens, art room, music room, 
and library. In this way both groups get both 
types of work. 

The oid schools taught the three “R’s” and lit- 


tle else. Knowing how to read and write 
meant good citizenship. One day they were 
children, and the next they were supposed to be 
full-fledged citizens. 

Teachers know that citizens do not develop 
over night. If we are to have healthy, intelli- 
gent citizens, we must begin the training of 
children during their school years by developing 
responsibility and self-direction. This must be 
done in the schoolroom with the co-operation of 
the home. 

The piatoon elementary school trains for 
citizenship. It still teaches reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and does it better than the old 
school. It also teaches history, civics, and lit- 
erature. The children are working out the 
same probiems that they will face when they 
grow up. 

They are taught to care properly for their 
bodies, that they may be healthy. 

Vocational interests are aroused through the 
shops, sewing room and kitchens. Children 
discover the life work for which they are best 
suited. 

Instruction in music and drawing gives them 
a liking for the finer things in life. Work in 
the library and auditorium shows them how to 
spend their leisure time worthily. 

All these activities appeal to the growing boy 
and girl. In this way character, so essential to 
citizenship and individual happiness, is de- 
veloped. 


THE HEART OF THE WORLD 


BY JOSHUA HENRY JONES, JR. 


In the heart of the world is the call for peace— 
Up-surging, symphonic roar. 

’Tis ill of all clashings; it seeks release 
From fetters of greed and gore. 

The winds of the battlefields echo the sigh 
Of heroes slumbering deep, 

Who gave all they had and now dreamlessly lie. 
Where the bayonets sent them to sleep. 


Peace for the wealthy; peace for the poor; 
Peace on the hillside, and peace on the moor. 


In the heart of the world is the call for love: 
For fingers to bind up the wound, 
Slashed deep by the ruthless, harsh hand of might, 
When Justice is crushed to the ground. 
’Tis ill of the fevers of fear of the strong— 
Of jealousies—prejudice—pride. 
“Is there no ideal that’s proof against wrong?” 
Man asks of the man at his side. 


Right for the lowly; right for the great; 
Right all to pilot to happiness’ gate. 


In the heart of the world is the call for love: 
White heart—Red—Yellow—and Black. 

Each face turns to Bethlehem’s bright star above, 
Though wolves of self howl at each back. 

The whole earth is lifting its voice in a prayer 
That nations may learn to endure, 

Without killing and maiming, but doing what's fair 
With a soul that is noble and pure. 


Love in weak peoples; love in the strong; 
Love that will banish all hatred and wrong. 


In the heart of the world is the call of God; 
East—West—and North—and South. 

Stirring, deep-yearning, breast-heaving call for God 
A-tremble behind each mouth. 

The heart's ill of torments that rend men’s souls. 
Skyward lift all faiths and hopes; 

Across all the oceans the evidence rolls, 
Refreshing all life’s arid slopes. 
God in the highborn; God in the low; 
God calls us, world-brothers. Hark ye! and know. 


—From “The Heart of the World and Other Poems.” 
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MADAM KAJI YAJIMA 


A GREAT JAPANESE EDUCATOR AND PEACE WORKER. 


One of the most interesting persons among 
the varied members of the great Washington 
International Peace Conference is an aged 
Japanese woman, Madam Kaji Yajima of Tokyo. 

Madam Yajima is a famous, in fact the most 
famous woman educator of the Sunrise King- 
dom. She is, perhaps, the most interesting 
nonagenarian in the world today. She is the 
pioneer among Japanese women as a _ world 
celebrity. 

Americans first heard of Madam Yajima when 
she founded and became head of one of the first 
schools for girls ever established in Japan by a 
Japanese woman. Her own personal experience 
led to the inauguration by her of this amazing 
venture for the educational progress of Japa- 
nese women. 

Madam Yajima was a married woman of forty 
with a family when she began to study. She 
lived in a village on the outskirts of Tokyo. Her 
home was the humblest kind and she had never 
been taught, having always been very poor and 
very busy. The desire to learn was inborn and 
Jatent. It leaped into flame at the visit of 
American women missionaries. She deter- 
mined to study and learn in order that she might 
teach other Japanese women. Although her de- 
cision was strongly opposed by her people, she 
won her way. For years’ she studied and 
taught, training many hundreds of Japanese 
girls and preparing them for wider usefulness. 
So great was her educational service to Japan 
that when Emperor Yoshihito was crowned he 
bestowed a special decoration on Madam Yajima 
for her labors. 

But education was not the only line of Madam 
Yajima’s work. When the woman’s temperance 
reform made its way into Japan it found in 
Madam Yajima a powerful and willing advocate 
and leader. The National W. C. T. U. of Japan 


called her to be its president and for years she 
has led the woman’s work for the abolition of 
the liquor traffic in Japan. She earned the title 
of the “Frances Willard of Japan” and was 
hailed as such at the great World’s W. C. T. U. 
in New York City which she attended at the 
age of seventy-six. 

During the World War Madam Yajima was a 
conspicuous figure in women’s war activities in 


Japan. She became head of the National 
Woman’s Betterment Association, enrolling 
half a million women for the best interests of 
the nation. 


At the great age of ninety she appears in the 
United States as a forceful advocate of Peace, 
bringing with her a great Peace petition signed 
by thousands of Japanese women. 

She is a remarkable woman, probably the most 
remarkable Oriental woman ever received by 
a President of the United States. No woman 
from another land has ever called upon a chief 
executive of this country bearing such a peti- 
tion. 

Her slight, small figure in its dark draperies; 
her deeply set countenance with its keen, in- 
telligent eyes, wide mouth, strongly moulded 
chin and nose mark a. picturesque personality. 
There is deep thought, high moral resolve, seri- 
ousness and strong determination in her aspect. 
She does not speak English, but makes herself 
understood through interpreter, who has 
been kindergartner in Japan for twenty-five 
years—Mrs. Henry Topping of Seattle, Wash., 
her secretary. 

If Madam Yajima has her way the whole 
world will lay down its arms, and adopt some 
better way of setting disputes. May she 
live to see that happy day, and to receive a 
crown of bay from Japan for her work in bring- 
ing it about. 


“FORGET IT” 


BY JUDD MORTIMER LEWIS 


If you see a tall fellow ahead of a crowd, 

A leader of men, marching fearless and proud, 

And you know of a tale whose mere telling aloud 

Would cause his proud head to in anguish be bowed, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


If you know of a skeleton hidden away 
In a closet and guarded and kept from the day 
In the dark; and whose showing, whose sudden display 
Would cause grief and sorrow and lifelong dismay, 
It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


lf you know of a thing that will darken the joy 
Of a man or a woman, a girl or a boy, 

That will wipe out a smile, or the least way annoy 
A fellow or cause any gladness to cloy, 


It’s a pretty good plan to forget it. 


—Qhie Educational Monthly. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


A. B. JOHNSON, superintendent of Orange 
County, Florida, is one of the eminently sane 
and ardently devoted schoolmen of the state. 
Orange County, of which Orlando is the county 
seat, is one of the school counties in the United 
States, when judged by the buildings, the in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries, or devotion of the 
public to educational interests. 

WILLIAM D. FULLER, | superintendent, 
Portland, Maine, not only continues to be high 
man among city superintendents in his state, 
with only a few comrades at $6,000 in New Eng- 
land, but has unanimous appreciation as a 
schoolman and citizen by all classes of citizens 
in the city and state. 

CLINTON S. MARSH, assistant director of 
instruction of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools, 
375 Lexington avenue, New York City, was a 
highly efficient city superintendent and of re- 
cent years has been one of the high men in the 
Inter-Church World movement, and in the ex- 
tension division of the Y. M.C. A. Few school- 
men have had better opportunities than has he 
and none has met responsibilities more master- 
fully. 

A. S. PRALL, president of the New York City 
Board of Education, has educational improve- 
ment in mind 365 days in the year. This year 
he sent to every teacher in the great educational 
army of the city a card with a new Public School, 
New York, flag. It was artistically attractive 
and educationally suggestive. 

BENJAMIN KENDALL EMERSON, for 
forty-nine years a,member of the faculty of 
Amherst College, was honored by the Geologi- 
cal Society of America as one of America’s 
greatest geologists at their annual meeting re- 
cently. 

P. W. CARR, editor of the Florida School 
Journal, is one of the very vital factors in the 
promotion of educational progress and virility 
in the sub-tropical state of the union. 

H. C. WEBER, superintendent, Nashville, has 
improved the opportunity to lead the city for- 
ward along lines of permanent progress. He 
has been in educational service in the city for 
forty-two years, half of that time as superin- 
tendent. After a recess of a few years he re- 
turned, four years ago, and has led the city 
quietly to advance the teachers’ salaries four 
times, and has provided one of the few pension 


systems of the country in which the teachers 


make no contribution thereto. He has had a 
uniform presentation of $250 for burial purpose 
when any one in the service of the Board of 
Education passes on. His present aim is to 


Gee 


have the schools of the city placed on a forty- 
eight week basis with schedules that will per- 
mit teachers or pupils to select any three terms 
of twelve weeks each for a year’s work. The 
teachers are ardent in their loyalty, which 
was demonstrated at the holiday season this 
year by a gift of elegant studio-furniture for 
his lovely country home out at Hermitage. 


HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN, editor of the 
Congregationalist, Boston, for many years, has 
resigned to accept the principalship of Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Massachusetts. This is an 
important movement for the academy which 
was closed four years ago on account of the 
war. It will be reopened in September. Dr. 
Bridgman has an unusually wide acquaintance, 
has the confidence of all who know him, has 
specialized in the leadership of young people, is 
a highly attractive public speaker, and will make 
Lawrence Academy one of the best homes for 
students in the country. The equipment of the 


academy is adequate and the endowment 
abundant. 


CLEM HAMPTON, secretary of the State 
Examining Board of Florida, has had eleven 
years’ experience with the State Department of 
Florida, in difterent capacities. Miss Hampton 
is well known nationally and is unusually effi- 
cient in educational activities because of her 
alert-mindedness in seeing vistas that lead to 
visions. She demonstrated this in a notable 
way at the meeting of the State Association in 
Orlando, December 27-8-9, when upwards of 
one hundred applicants took the State Teachers’ . 
examination. 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley was the chief 
speaker at the State Association. It so happened, 
and it was wholly a matter of chance, that we 
had in the Journal of Education of the week 
before a rather unusual article on Professor 
Cubberley. It is said by those whose opinions we 
could but respect that it was rather well written. 
Miss Hampton had every candidate for a cer- 
tificate read that article aloud. 

We have never known any combination of 
circumstances to exceed this in local professional 
effect. It would be worth while for any reader 
of the Journal of Education to turn to that is- 
sue, December 8, and re-read it in order to “vis- 
ualize” the effect of having in an audience up- 
wards of one hundred who had read that article 
aloud during the week of the meeting of the 
State Association, 

Who but Miss Hampton would have thought 
to select that editorial on the chief speaker of 
the week for such a purpose. 


“A man who has children can leave them no better legacy than the savings habit, formed 
through years of actual practice, for such a habit, coupled with honesty, industry and cour-. 
tesy, will insure the business success of any child later in life.”—E. F. Mack, Central Trust 


Company, Chicago. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
STANDARD TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. 


Standard tests and measurements are re- 
placing or at least supplementing the old- 
fashioned examination paper in determining 
the individual abilities and comparative ratings 
of pupils in the public schools. 

Much of the best material for these tests is 
published by the World Book Company of Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. Besides the ma- 
terial for the tests, they are issuing a series of 
pamphlets which explain very simply but ex- 
plicitly the value of standard tests. 

“The Bibliography of Tests” includes 278 
titles of tests in citizenship, drawing, English, 
foreign languages, handwriting, history, home 
economics, intelligence, journalism, mathe- 
matics, music, physical training, reading, science 
and vocational subjects. 

Among these are the Otis, Ayres, Courtis, 
Alpha, Haggerty, Terman and National Intelli- 
gence Tests. Samples of these tests may be had 
free on application. 

TECHNICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES OF 
STUDY IN NEWARK HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The High School Men’s Association of New- 
ark, N. J., has prepared a valuable contribution 
to the literature on vocational work in the high 
schools which contains some very progressive 
suggestions. 

In Section I of the report Mr. Pickwick of 
the East Side High School has outlined very 
clearly the general principles which have de- 
termined the foundation of the technical and 
vocational schools, and Mr. Weiner has pointed 
out the importance of the technical courses to 
the community at large. . 

Several sub-committees sent out form letters 
to various technical schools throughout the 


‘country and the responses show a rapid in- 


crease in the number of pupils and idea of the 
differentiation of courses in these schools. 
REPORT OF MASSACHUSETTS SAFETY COUN- 
Ci... 

The Massachusetts Safety Council, which has 
been making a study of sliding accidents that 
occur on Saturdays and during holidays, re- 
ports the following conclusions :— 

(a) That children should be assigned con- 
venient hills upon which to slide in every city 
and town, but that more attention should be 
given, in making the selection, to the increasing 
volume of motor traffic. 

(b) That where dangerous conditions - still 
prevail at the foot of a hill, a traffic officer 


should be assigned on duty during the hours of | 


sliding, regulating the passage of the children 
up and down the grade, as well as the passing 
traffic. 


(c) That manual training classes in the pub- 


lic schools might construct, for the use of high- 
way and police departments, a standard to be 
used at intersecting streets, inscribed: “Warn- 
ing—Children Sliding Here.” 
STATE-WIDE SOCIAL SERVICE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Twenty-eight state-wide private organiza- 
tions and eight state departments having the 
most direct connection with social service in 
Massachusetts are briefly catalogued in this re- 
port of the Department of Public Welfare. 

A comparison of the classification of 1864-65 
with that of 1920 shows that the scope and func- 
tions of private organizations have changed 
from relief-giving to include broader educa- 
tional, preventive and constructive work. Forty- 
five years ago there were eighty-two charitable 
and relief societies and only eleven educational 
and religious societies. Today there are 349 
relief societies, 114 children’s agencies, 115 
clubs, etc., and 220 miscellaneous organizations. 
The American Red Cross leads the list followed 
by many other social service agencies that, like 
the Salvation Army, are household words 
throughout the state. 

HOW MUNHALL, PA., HIGH SCHOOL PREPARES 
FOR COLLEGE. 

In the light of the present discussion con- 
cerning college requirements, it is interesting to 
read the clear and definite statement of cur- 
ricula prepared by this high school. Letters 
quoted from a number of leading colleges show 
that its students are fully up to the standards 
required for admission to these higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

The new auditorium will seat over five hun- 
dred persons and is planned to be used as a 


community centre as well as for the unification 
of school life. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAWS OF NEW 
YORK. 

A recent bulletin of the University of the 
State of New York gives in full the laws con- 
cerning the attendance and employment of 
minors. These laws include the instruction re- 
quired; the duties of parents and guardians, and 
the penalties for failing to perform such duties; 
the punishments for the unlawful employment 


of children and minors; the rules for the is- ' 


suance of employment certificates, and those 
concerned with truant schools. 

An amendment to the labor law and the com- 
pulsory education law transferring the issuance 
of working papers from health departments to 
local school authorities is an important, for- 
ward-looking step. The law is a guaranty of 
better and more adequate protection tc the child 
in industry, and of aid to the employer. 
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FIRST COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


BY MRS, ANNA FULLER BENNETT 


Pittsfield, Mass., High School 
[From Berkshire Evening Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass, November 4, 1921.] 


The idea of holding teachers’ meetings for 
mutual instruction and improvement had origi- 
nated in New York state as early as 1843 and 
some such meetings had been held in a desultory 
way, but the first action taken by any state was 
by Massachusetts and that through the ener- 
getic efforts of her devoted secretary of educa- 
tion, the Hon. Horace Mann. 

Early in the fall of 1845 four of these institutes 
were planned for by Mr. Mann—viz., at Pittsfield 
for Berkshire county, at Fitchburg for Worces- 
ter county, at Bridgewater for Plymouth county 
and at Chatham for Barnstable. The first of 
these four meetings was held at Pittsfield from 
October 21 to 31, 1845. It was conducted by 
Horace Mann in person and had the additional 
prestige and assistance of his excellency, the 
Hon. George Nixon Briggs, a resident of Pitts- 
field, the governor of Massachusetts. Thus, 
Pittsfield, chosen for the first meeting because of 
its remoteness from the three normal schools 
then already established, has the honor of being 
the first place in the United States to hold a 
teachers’ institute under the auspices of its 
own state. 

A circular letter had been issued, published in 
the newspapers, and sent. to school committees 
in each vicinity designating the time and place 
of these four institutes. The noble tone of the 
concluding appeal of this letter to all teachers 
to avail themselves of these opportunities to 
improve themselves in a noble calling and in 
fact the splendid enthusiasm and simple grand- 
eur of the whole report are a revelation to any 
reader of the kind of man he was to whom 
Massachusetts owes, more than to any other 
single agency, the prestige and efficiency of her 
system of popular education. 

During the session of the institute the teachers 
were to be pupils, to be formed into classes, 
and under able instructors, to be questioned and 
drilled in the same manner as classes in a com- 
mon school. They were to study methods of 
teaching and governing, and arrangements were 
made for lectures in the evenings on subjects 
related to school work. 

Each applicant was to be provided with a 
Bible, slate and pencil, pen, ink and paper, with 
geography, atlas and dictionary and the “reading 
book of the first class—as used in the neighbor- 
hood from which he came.” 

No fee was to be required and in order that 
expense might be no obstacle to district school 
teachers of small compensation, the Hon. Ed- 
mund Dwight, a warm personal friend of Mr. 
Mann and of the cause of education, placed at 
his disposal one thousand dollars ($1,000), which 
enabled Mr. Mann to offer to each of the mem- 


bers of the institute two dollars toward defray- 
ing his or her expenses during the ten days of 
the institute. 

More than one hundred teachers responded 
to the call. Even at that time more than half 
the number were women. 

The room was opened at 7 o’clock and Gover- 
nor Briggs and Horace Mann procured brooms 
and were found sweeping and dusting the hall 
when some of the country teachers walked in 
from nearby towns. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and Mr. 
Mann explained the purpose of the institute, 
after which the regular program began. Such 
topics as securing and holding the attention of 
the pupils and corporal punishment were freely 
discussed, all agreeing that this latter was some- 
times necessary, but Mr. Mann thought there 
was quite too much of it, and that it should 
never be inflicted in the presence of the school. 

Mr. Mann was present only four of the ten 
days, having another engagement at Fitchburg. 
A Mr. Fowler, of Boston, presided over the re- 
mainder of tle session. He introduced some 
“Boston Notions,” among which was the brand 
new idea of singing in school. 

By an act of the legislature of 1846 these in- 
stitutes were sanctioned by the state and thus 
placed on a permanent basis. By this same act 
the sum of $2,500 a year was placed at the 


‘disposal of the secretary of the board of educa- 


tion to defray the expenses of this class of meet- 
ings. Apparently, however, the personal expenses 
gf teachers were not afterwards paid by the state 
as the board was not authorized to expend more 
than $200 on any one institute. This was to in- 
clude fuel, fights, employment of special 
teachers and lecturers and expenses of the sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Mann evidently found this amount hardly 
sufficient and again his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of education is proved by the fact that 
where actual expenses exceeded the appropria- 
tion, he paid the balance from his own pocket. 

It is not strange that from all parts of Berk- 
shire county there came a demand during the 
following year, 1846-47, for teachers who had 
attended that institute, and from the inspiration 
of that autumn meeting teachers’ associations 
were formed in different towns throughout the 
county. 

It was at the schoolhouse in Lanesboro during 
a series of neighborhood meetings in the winter 
of 1848-49 that the Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association was first talked into being. To the 
energy and initiative of two local teachers, O. D. 
Allis and A. B. Whipple, both members of the 
freshman class at Williams College, who were 


| 


100 
teaching that winter to defray college expenses, 
is due the inception of the county association. 
So mutually helpful had the district or neigh- 
borhood meetings proved to be, that the propo- 
sition was made to call the teachers of Berk- 
shire county together for a wider interchange 
of thought and fellowship. 
On the 14th and 15th of February, 1849, a 
number of the teachers met at Pittsfield and at 


the meeting a constitution was drawn up, offi- 


cers chosen and the Berkshire County Teachers’ 
Association came into the assured existence 
which it now maintains. At the end of seventy- 
two years we find the association strong with 
the vigor of youth and ripe with the judgment of 
years. 

Dr. Sears, a professor in Brown University, 
gave an address before that association on “The 
Schools of Germany.” 

The state of Massachusetts immediately sanc- 
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tioned and provided assistance for all such 
county associations. 

The state institutes continued to be held and 
are reported by Mr. Mann every year during his 
term of office as secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. 

For some unaccountable reason there is a 
great gap in the records of the Berkshire county 
association between the years 1849 and 1867, 
which latter date is the earliest record of the 
association as it now stands. If these meetings 
were omitted in the strenuous years between 
1860 and 1865 it would not be strange, but this 
could not have been the case in the entire decade 
between 1849 and 1859. 

The minutes are, however, continuous and full 
from the re-organization in 1867 to the present 
day and the list of officers bears the names of all 
teachers and school officials of note who have 
ever worked in Berkshire county. 


THE COMMUNITY SAVER 


Thomas W. Hart, Country Life director, Cook County, Illinois, is both a genius and a master 
in the art of community savings, and he has a way of passing his achievement along in: rhyme 


to other rural districts. 


From one of these jingles of twenty-six 


for reading rather than printing, but they have 


Our school was slowly dying away, 

With never a meeting to cheer: 

Dead as a doornail by night and by day— 
Had been so for many a year. 


And teachers came and teachers went; . 
Their stipends were measly small; 
Good-turns for the school were never lent: 
None cared a whit whether it kept at all. 


Our teacher was lonesome and fitted away 
The minute she dared quit her post; 
She didn’t return till nine next day, 

To the place she hated most. 


One day a “Brown Mouse” (Herbert Quick’s 
“Brown Mouse”) appeared on the scene. 


Said he: “Let’s call a meeting for Thursday night, 
No matter what the weather,— 

Ev’ry soul in the district we'll invite, 

We'll get the community together.” 


Then old Bill Jones, the stubborn mule, 
And Susan Jane, the maid, 

Received their notes from the district school, 
To come at the hour of eight. 


When the chores were done, with great delight, 
Without exception to the rule, 

They all swarmed in that star-lit night, 

To their own—the district school. 


There came Nick Schmidt and Timmy Shay 
As ships that come to port, 

They hadn’t spoken for many a day, 

Not since that suit in court. 


stanzas we select a few. They were written 
the true community ring. 


And someone sat in ev'ry seat, 

As the crowd poured in that night; 
All felt it was indeed a treat: 

For faces smiled and hearts were light. 


And the extra benches round the wall, 
And the chairs filled in the aisle, 
And standing-room out in the hall, 
Were over-full in a little while. 


The menfolks talked of cows and crops, 
Of markets, drain-tiles, weather, 

How to make and mix the best of slops, 
How to splice those ropes together. 


And the women talked in merry glee, 
Improved each blessed minute, 
Admired the box of Mrs. Lee 

And wondered what was in it. 


The freaks of fate are strange, they say, 
In making every man a brother; 

For Nicky Schmidt and Timmy Shay 
Were seated next each other. 


Said Nick to Tim: “Der wiener’s goot.” 
Said Tim: “I loike this tay”; 

Said Nick: “I dink we're in luck”; 
Said Tim: “Will, I should say.” 


That night was born a brand new school; 
A district had come to life; 3 
. Good-will now became the rule, 
Instead of bitterness and strife. 


These lines were a community saver in more 
than one Cook County district. 
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THE SIGHT GIVER 


BY JOHN D, BROOKS 


The child propped up on the hospital cot in 
the arms of his nurse, turned his head slowly 
about the dimly lighted room. The white clad 
attendants watched with bated breath. Three 
weeks before, the surgeon with infinite pa- 
tience and skill had performed the operation 
that was hoped to give sight to the eyes hith- 
erto darkened. A great sigh of relief and 
thankfulness came from the lips of those 
crowded about as the little face lighted and 
the child exclaimed: “I see.” They rushed to 
the side of the surgeon whose skill had per- 
formed this miracle and many with tears 
streaming down their faces wrung his hands 
for this supreme gift he had given a little child. 
With one accord they hailed him as “The Sight 
Giver.” 

When one sees all is light and confidence; 
when in darkness one questions and despairs. 
This supreme sense carries over to affairs of the 
spirit. When doubts are dispelled, the mind 
“sees.” When information lights the mind, we 
say “I see.” Sight is the supreme good, the 
constant goal of mental as well as physical en- 
deavor. 

A college president sat in the Indian Seat on 
the summit of Mt. Sugar Loaf. For centuries 
the chiefs of the Red Men had used it as an 
outlook in directing the forays of their tribes- 
men against alien tribes or the ever encroaching 
whites. The college man was perturbed in 
spirit. He saw not the winding Connecticut, the 
smiling valley, the distant cities or the shining 
towers of the three colleges in the distance. “He 
was led up into a high place to be tempted of 
the devil.” The sting of poverty was upon him. 
His years of toil and self-denial had not brought 
him a competence. His skill and unselfish de- 
votion as a teacher were ignored or forgotten. 
His position, his very livelihood was shaken and 
insecure. The riches of this world tempted 
him. With one-half of this effort and devotion 
to trade he felt he would now be independent. 
In other professions he could have attained high 
honor and affluence. He felt deeply embittered 
because of this choice that had brought him 
only humiliation and poverty. 

He gripped the stone seat more closely as the 
Shadow of a tall figure fell at his feet. Looking 
up, he was startled to see an Indian chief in full 
War dress standing before him. The chief 
Shaded his eyes with his hand and gazed intently 
toward the mountains at the south. He looked 
to the cast aud to the west as though covering 
familiar territory. 


Co-ordinator, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“What seest thou?” demanded the startled 
teacher. 

“I see the doe with her fawns on the slopes 
of Mt. Holyoke ten miles away. Not a creature 
moves in the open between here and there but 
that my eyes can detect it. I see the girls in the 
shaded walks at Smith and the boys at their 
sports at the two Amhersts. I look with undaz- 
zled eyes at the sun.” 

The poor professor rubbed his own eyes, near 
sighted with long and intense book work, in 
wonderment. 

“What seest thou?” demanded the Red Man. 

The white man shrank at the question, then 
pride filled his heart. 

“I see,” said he, “far beyond the mountains 
on the horizon. I see the shining seas, the 
swarming cities, the alien peoples and the 
strange nations to the uttermost south. On the 
west I see the Appalachians, the fertile prairies 
beyond, the Kocky Mountains, the deserts, the 
Cascades, and the far stretches of the western 
ocean. I see and name the rivers and the cities 
of the world. My eyes are freed from the bonds 
of time and space. I see not merely the sun, but 
the heavens filled with ten thousand times ten 
thousand stars whose names and secrets I know. 
My eyes see the minute swarms of life of whose 
existence you do not dream. In the piece of 
sandstone at your feet I read the story of the 
universe for a million years back. I see the 
beautiful in music, in literature and in art. Hates 
and prejudices no longer blind me. I see man- 
kind as my brethren and peace and good will 
triumphing in the héarts of men.” 

“Through what magic seest thou all this?” 
quoth the astonished Indian. 

“Through the magic of the book,” said he. 
“This book I teach to youth,” he added with a 
pride that both surprised and thrilled him. 

The Indian stood long with head bowed in 
thought. “I am blind, blind,” said he. “I live 
and have lived in an ocean of darkness, in which 
I have caught but few gleams of light. Thou 
seest and thou givest sight to others. Teacher, 
take my hand. I hail thee as “The Sight Giver.’” 

The college president awoke with a start and 
staggered stiffly to his feet. “l am getting 
rather old for these outdoor naps.” He glanced 
at his watch. “Good gracious,” said he, “I have 
missed that afternoon faculty meeting.” “Still,” 
he thought, “it was worth while to have had that 
vision.” 

He scrambled down the mountainside with a 
heart filled with great joy and pride and satis- 
faction in his work, 
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BY MAXIMILIAN 


There is still a great confusion in the use of 
terms regarding the classes which have been 
established in a number of school systems for 
backward, handicapped and mentally deficient 
children. In one of the smaller states of the 
Union where the writer recently had an oppor- 
tunity of studying conditions, there is a law 
that pupils three years behind in grade should 
be gathered in special classes variously denomi- 
nated, for special instruction. 

Generally speaking, the pupils of these classes 
are considered, by teachers, superintendents and 
schoolmates alike, as more or less mentally de- 
fective, dunces, fools. Thus they are branded 
from the start. Yet many of these special pupils 
are nothing of the kind. 

In one community with a total enrollment in 
the public schools of some 9,000, there are seven 
special classes with an enrollment of 100, or a 
little over one per cent. of the school population. 
The teacher in charge of the work thought that 
there are more children in the schools of that 
community who ought.to be in these classes; 
owing to lack of teachers the establishment of 
more classes has been impossible. Altogether 
she thinks there would be about 2 per cent. of 
the total to be so placed. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that from the statement of a 
regular second grade class teacher it was evident 
that at least one boy who had been listed among 
those who ought to be in a special class, but who 
could not be transferred at the time owing to 
lack of room, made very good progress in her 
class. When the special class supervisor came to 
claim the boy as soon as there was room, the 
grade teacher objected. He was in fact soon 
promoted and has made good ever since. It was 
merely a matter of arousing the child’s interest 
and keeping him in the straight and even path. 

The method of referring a pupil to the special 
classes in this community was this: He was 
brought to the principal’s notice by the grade 
teacher when she failed to succeed with him, or 
by the medical examiner or the school nurse. 
It was not clear in what manner the latter two 
officials came to their decision. Then the super- 
visor gave the child a “mental test” (the Stan- 
ford revision of the Binet-Simon scale) which 
established his “mental age”; a medical exam- 
ination was also given. Before entrance into the 
special class environmental factors are studied 


only casually; afterwards more closely by the 


special class teacher. The children are grouped 
by “mental age.” Asked what the aim of the 
work was the information was offered that the 
aim was to fit the child as far as possible for 
the social and industrial place he will! hold in so- 
ciety “as now constituted.” The investigator 
was puzzled by this answer as he failed to see 
how the occupations taught in the classes (loom 
weaving, chair caning, etc.) could possibly ac- 
complish this end. He found rather that the 
instruction was very informal, the children were 
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SPECIAL AND UNGRADED CLASSES 


P, E, GROSZMANN 


allowed to do very much as they pleased to keep 
them happy. and there was no definite plan of 
progressive adaptation. The composition of the 
classes was very uneven as to the ages, personal 
habits, home environment, and the sex of the 
children. In fact, a direct question as to the 
practical outcome of this spetial instruction elic- 
ited the answer that it had been negative as far 
as the results showed. There was no after-care 
or following-up system after the pupils had left 
the school, no system of general mental diag- 
nosis. Yet supervisors and teachers are well- 
trained, enthusiastic workers. The supervisor 
thought the special classes had accomplished 
this: (1) Brought the attention of thinking 
people to the situation (what situation?); (2) 
relieved the regular classes (of what?); (3) 
made large numbers of sub-normals (sic!) happy 
at least for a time; (4) directed the attention 
and interest of these children to manual labor. 

In another community of the same state the 
one special class was so evidently a “dumping 
ground” for all kinds of non-conforming pupils 
that the teacher in charge was quite ready to 
admit it. There were boys and girls of different 
ages and races, Jews, Italians, negroes and 
others, and of very different physical and mental 
calibre. Some did rather creditable work in 
writing, reading, number, art and manual pur- 
suits, and the writer was told that the teacher 
had returned a handsome percentage to the reg- 
ular grades. Others were distinctly psycho- 
pathic, or neglected, or deficient, or what not. 
The teacher’s task was not one to be envied. She 
deserved credit for some very good work done 
under her prompting. 

With her the writer had occasion to be pres- 
ent at a meeting of the special teachers of the 
entire county, with the supervisor of special 
classes presiding. They discussed mostly new 
forms of manual work, and the desirability of 
making it marketable. From the proceeds of 
the sales they expected to buy additional ma- 
terial and equipment which evidently was not 
furnished by their respective boards. This at- 
tempt to place the commercial value of the fin- 
ished product in the foreground did not impress 
the investigator as altogether a good policy as 
it must lead to one-sided efforts, to discourage- 
ment of slow and awkward workers, losing sight 
of the educational significance of the manual 
method, and putting a premium on the work of 
what might be a very small group. Yet teachers 
and supervisor seemed intelligent and enthusias- 
tic workers. But when the writer, in the course 
of a discussion, deplored the fact that these 
classes were so often used as “dumping grounds” 
by class teachers who did not know how to 
reach their pupils, the supervisor bristled up in 
defence. Her classes were not dumping grounds; 
they were good enough for any normal child to 
be placed in. Of course good methods in special 
classes are good methods for all classes. The 
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“normal” classes can learn a great deal from the 
rational methods which are often employed in 
reaching the non-conferming children. But if 


these classes were “good enough” for tiormal 


children, why did they exist at all? Further 
questioning revealed the fact that the majority 
of the special classes in that county were. not 
composed of the ordinary clientele; there were 
children in them whd were only one or two 
years behind grade, and they were more in the 
nature of adjustment and coaching classes, 
which is a very different thing. But one remark 
of the supervisor needs to be recorded: She had 
been special class teacher in another city of the 
state before she came to her present position. 
There, at one time, a boy was referred to her 


class who had a somewhat supercilious and im- 


pertinent manner. When he was first referred 
he came to the class tardy, and she promptly sent 
him away demanding that he come the next day 
on time. He came the next day—but again 
tardy, with a defiant smile on his lips and an 
equally defiant remark. The teacher sent him 
out again and declared he would not be allowed 
to enter her class. To the principal, who sus- 
tained her action, she said the boy did not belong 
there anyway. Now either he did nor, and then 
his demotion into the special class was unjusti- 
fiable in the first place; or he did, and then she 
had no right to shut him out on account of a 
disciplinary difficulty. Apparently she would 
have kept him had he been meek and compliant. 
There was something wrong in this little epi- 
sode, somewhere. 

One of the best systems of special classes so 
far seems to have been developed under the su- 
perintendency of Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey and the 
directorship of Dr. Arthur H. Sutherland, in the 
public schools of Los Angeles. The segregation 
of the pupils is based upon a number of careful 
tests, mostly of their own device, and some 3,000 
in number. The object is first of all to return 
as many of the special pupils to the regular 
classes as possible. 

In an interesting report issued by the Division 
of Psychology, Dr. Sutherland states the prob- 
lem somewhat as follows: There is a school 
population of 50,000 in the elementary schools; 
the misfits (both those who are keen and quick 
and who will be injured by the slow progress of 
the grades, and those who are too slow to keep 
up with the grades) by school tests and meas- 
urements are detected and sent to the Ungraded 
and Adjustment Rooms. ‘Their pupulation is 
about ten per cent. of the total enrollment. By 
individual diagnosis there is a separation of those 
who can by proper methods soon be returned to 
the grades when the obstacles are removed or 
diminished, from those who need development 
rocms where everything that modern education 
can do for a child is done. Their population is 
about cne per cent. of the total school popula- 
tion. From here the child goes to the great 
outside world and unfortunately is too often lost 
sight of. It is not maintained that all of those 
that have been so sifted out as needing the very 


special education are mentally defective. It is 
not quite clear how the different types of mind 
are recognized in this otherwise very helpful 
system. 

In a personal letter Dr. Sutherland told me 
among other things :-— 

“I agree with you heartily that a test yields 
only so much as the experimenter can put into it. 
His interpretation is based on his familiarity 
with the type of person tested. In Southern 
California we have large numbers of Mexicans. 
No ‘man-made’ test will measure the soul of a 
Mexican, nor yet his abilities. Every examina- 
tion is a social situation and Mexicans (as also 
many Amercans) have social habits and atti- 
tudes such that an attempt at examination 
closes the door. Therefore, oar plan of a pro- 
gressive series of activities, operating toward 
a goal which can be observed by the person un- 
der examination. In schools this is feasible by 
means of trial rooms, or adjustment and devel- 
opment rooms. It would be even more success- 
ful in a twenty-four-hour school. 

“As to the future of the test movement, I feel 
it wiil have a fair try and be rejected.” 

Dr. Sutherland adds the following significant 
lines: “There is no question of the inefficiency, 
mental and physical, of a considerable propor- 
tion of the population. I have lived among the 
low grade factory workers, farm and railroad 
hands, clerks and small business men. These 
are an inevitable part of our social fabric. So 
long as social relations are as they are; so long 
as public institutions, especially the educational 
institutions, are as they are; and so long as 
‘business is business,’ I am sure there will be a 
constant stream of low grade individuals sifting 
through the meshes to form slums. I do not 
have any plan to offer, further than to point to 
what an enormous difference it makes when 
education is individualized and when school work 
is ‘learning’ and not ‘being taught.’ ” 

We can only congratulate Dr. Sutherland upon 
the soundness of his ideas and upon his earnest 
eftorts to do the best he can under existing cir- 
cumstances. 


RADIATE JOY 

If those who teach were as happy as_ the 
world is full of happenings, what a world we 
should have! 

The fact is, tens of thousands of teachers live 
among grown folks who would question their 
fitness for teaching if they carried happiness in 
their faces and postures and recreations. 

One thing is sure, we cannot make good our 
inspirational talk about schools as the founda- 
tion of liberty and Americanism unless teachers 
surpass the rest of us in possessing and ex- 
pressing happiness. Big salaries will no more 
follow the unhappy teacher than big contribu- 
tions will go to the sad and ensaddening hand- 
organ. Young people simply will not enlist— 
in abilities and numbers needed—for a service 
that does not radiate joy of living—Public Ser- 
vice, 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN RELATION TO CITIZEN 
LIFE. 
BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 

Former United States Commissioner of Education 

From the kindergarten to manhood is so long a span 
that it is hard for many people to realize the full sig- 
nificance of kindergarten training for the adult life of 
our people. But there are certain ways—not alto- 
gether obvious, though long recognized by the friends 
of the kindergarten—in which this foster parent of our 
child-citizenship is vitally related to our citizen-life 
in its entirety. 

In the first place, a happy childhood is the prime 
condition of a wholesome after life, and for great 
numbers of the children of our cities the brightest 
hours of their childhood are those which the kinder- 
garten gives them. 

In the second place, a good kindergarten is prepara- 
tion for a good primary school. While the articulation 
of the two is by no means perfect today, where such 
articulation is at its best it gives the children a su- 
premely good start on their school life. The long after 
years of both school and life cannot entirely lose the 
impetus of such a beginning. 

In the third place, for the great number of American 
familics that have only recently come to America the 
kindergarten carries a message of Americanism to 
fathers aud mothers through the smaller children who 
attend its sessions. The impression does not have time 
to grow stale and familiar, as is in some measure the 
case with the longer years of school life, and those 
who bring home the story of their kindergarten experi- 
ences are still small enough to be the centre of tender 
interest and affection. 

In proportion to population the United States has thir- 

teen times as many automobiles as Great Britain. 


KATE LOUISE BROWN. 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
[Boston Transcript.] 


Kate Louise Brown, who has begun this New Year in 
a happy new Life, was far more than a devoted and suc- 
cessful veteran teacher in the Boston public schools— 
who served the public interests cheerfully and heroically, 
long after every school day had come to mean physical 
martyrdom. She brought to the profession she loved un- 
usual gifts of mind, character and achievement. She was 
a true poet, with a lilting musical quality combined with 
a naive picturesqueness and child-like fancy quite her own. 
Some of her serious grown-up poems have found their 
place in the Anthologies, including her beautiful lyric 
about the Irish poet, William Allingham, who was in 
many ways of her own genre :— 

Some sing of blood and battle 
And some of want and woe, 
*Tis sure you'll have to get them 

Wherever you may go. 
But Willie sings of flowers, 
Of brook-voice and of birds, 
And all his songs have sunshine 
And pleasant, coaxin’ words. 

She thought it not unworthy to devote her talent chiefly 
to the children she passionately loved, and most of her 
charming little verses were written expressly for their 
delight. She was a great nature-lover, with an eye keenly 
sensitive to beauty, and an ear attuned to delicate sounds 
and signs of wonder. And she had a way of unforgei- 
ably bringing home her enthusiasm to childish hearts. 


Might not any poet be proud to have conceived this ex- 
quisite fancy ?— 
DANDELION FLUFF. 
O voyager a-sailing 
Across the stainless blue, 
O happy little traveler! 
I long to go with you, 
To dance beneath the sunshine 
One golden summer hour, 
Then seek the brown earth’s waiting breast, 
And some day be a flower. 

Merry little stories she made with a quite distinctive 
style. She published five juvenile books. At least one 
of them, “The Plant Baby and Its Friends,” has become 
a school classic. She also made texts for several can- 
tatas popular for children’s entertainments. Her work 
wears well. One can safely prophesy that many of Kate 
Brown’s simple little stanzas will linger in the hearts of 
the children and be gathered year after year in the col- 
lections of the best juvenile poetry, when the ambitious 
verses of some authors more highly valued in her day are 
forgotten. For her poems ring true; they were written 
for love. 

Miss Brown had a very graceful touch in the light 
essay, and in descriptive sketch, and many of her best bits 
of prose were written about the England she dearly loved; 
especially about the Lake Country whose traditions and 
personalities she knew as few Americans know them. 
She had many friends among the descendants of the 
famous Lake poets and their group. Indeed, she formed 
a friendly link between the past and present literatures on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Miss Brown was a valued member of the Boston 
Authors’ Club and of the New England Poetry Club. 
Warm-hearted and broad-minded, with intense human 
sympathies, her friends were of every class and creed and 
nationality. She had a passion for the best of everything, 
and an instinct for implanting this taste in others. With 
a keen sense of humor, a fervent religious nature, sym- 
pathy with the childish point of view, and the imagination 
of a creative artist, joined to the real pedagogic gift, she 
made a rarely valuable teacher. It would be hard to say 
how far such an influence as hers might not radiate for 
the good of the community. For more than twenty con- 
tinuous years she taught in the Roger Clapp Primary 
School, meeting the children perhaps in their most impres- 
sionable age, pouring out for them the treasures of her 
rich and generous nature. 

Many children of foreign parentage came under her 
care, and it is certain that not one of them but is a bet- 
ter American because of her. Many little persons had 
their eyes opened to a world of beauty and wonder and 
high ideals because of dear “Miss Kate.” She helped to 
raise the tone of life within her sphere. 

What she gave in love and service to the children was 
returned in their warm affection. Her memory deserves 
well of the whole community, which never pays its full 
debt to such a teacher. 

‘The last time I saw Kate Louise Brown, in hospital at 
Christmastide, she recited for me with failing voice but 
with perfect memory for this one thing, her little poem 
of “The Christ Candle,” which so many persons love. 

At least 6,400 schools in the United States are equipped 
with machines for projecting motion pictures. About 
3,720 of them are elementary schools and 2,680 are high 
schools, normal schools, colleges, etc. This estimate ‘s 
based on a recent investigation by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion which covered 5,550 elementary schools and 4,500 
institutions of higher grade. 
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916 Fifth Street Southeast, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
January 1, 1922. 

My dear Mr. Winship: Your issue of December 1 
afforded me some food for thought. Echoings of “speech- 
week” were in evidence. I am one of the heretics, who 
doubts the wisdom of these. Is it not probable that em- 
phasis upon the transitory and ephemeral “week” really 
engenders in the sub-conscious mind of children a feeling 
that good speech is a quasi garment to be donned or 
doffed at will? 

Especially amusing, but also saddening, is the emphasis 
laid upon the colloquialism AIN’T. Is not a word which 
was used by Tennyson in his letters, good enough for 
lesser personalities ? 

I have had in my family the past three months two 
grandchildren and their English governess. The latter 
invariably pronounces this word AHN’T, and the older 
child did the same. I am told that this is the customary 
pronunciation in England. Does not this pronunciation, 
which employs long vowel AH, at once place the offend- 
ing colloquialism in a new and more pleasing light? Thus 
we have can't, don’t, shan’t, and won't, to which we might 
and should freely add an’t. All these words, if correctly 
pronounced, have long vowels, although Americans are 
wont to mispronounce most of them. We should then 
have the following :— 

can—can’t (a as in far) 

do—don’t 

shall—shan't (a as in far) 

will—won’t (o as in oh; usually called wunt) 
am, is, are—ain’t (a as in far). 

I dare even to suggest that we change our unfortunate 
spelling of the word AIN’T, dropping the misleading I. 
I should greatly like to hear what readers of the Journal 
think about this! I am 

Yours very cordially, 
Jean Sherwood Rankin. 

More than 100 tons of wood is consumed daily in the 

form of matches. 

There are about 15,000 fewer post offices in the United 

States today than there were twenty years ago. 
JAY’S WAY. 

Here lies the body of William Jay, 

He died defending his right of way. 

He was in the right as he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead as though he'd been wrong. 

—Selected. 

But Jay was a hero, no fool, I say, 

Defending till death our right of way. 

We all are the safer, speeding along, 

Thanks to his fight ’gainst chumps in the wrong. 

C. H. Dempsey. 
—o—— 

Appropriations for state universities this biennium 
are: Minnesota, $7,780,000; Michigan, $8,006,000; Iowa, 
$8,585,000 ; Illinois, $8,000,000; and Wisconsin, $6,696,000. 


THE SPEYER EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL. 


BY MARY GILPIN ARMSTRONG 
Educational Editor 

Imagine, if you can, a school which admits that it has 
no “discipline,” where the pupils govern themselves and 
where the teachers, instead of being directed by the prin- 
cipal, talk over with him each new problem and agree as 
to the best method of procedure. Such an institution is the 
Speyer Experimental School. 

There are plenty who would throw up their hands in 
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horror at the mention of such a scheme. “It's all very 
well to theorize about those idealistic schools, but children 
need repression,” they will insist with set lips. “Maybe it 
might work out in a little private school,” some will con- 
cede, “but never in a public school.” 

Nevertheless, Speyer is one of the city’s junior high 
schools. To be sure, it is out of the ordinary, for, al- 
though it is under the board of education, it co-operates 
with the education department of Teachers College in 
carrying out the experiment which has converted it into 
Liberty Hall in the best sense of the word. So nothing 
now remains for the doubtful but to visit the building at 
Lawrence and 129th Streets and see for themselves, 

They will be sure to find the teachers enthusiastic and 
smiling—not the fixed, “for visitors” smile, however—and 
they will go far to find a more alert and happy set of 
youngsters anywhere. In place of the military discipline 
usually maintained while classes pass through the halls, 
lively groups are permitted the relaxation of small talk 
between periods. Meanwhile their own traffic squad steers 
them straight with a watchful “Keep right!” 

But now there is a touch of gloom in the usually gay 
atmosphere at Speyer over the anticipated loss of Dr, 
Joseph K. Van Denburg, who was recently elected exam- 
iner. It takes a big man to make an experiment such as 
this one succeed and fortunately the teachers and pupils 
fully realize that their principal has been more than equal 
to it. “Everything is based on the principle of love here,” 
the science teacher explained simply. “And it works be- 
tween the principal and teacher and between the teachers 
and pupils and from them back to Dr. Van Denburg. 

“Nobody ever wants to leave,” she went on feelingly. 
“The worst threat any one could make would be that of 
transferring a boy to another- school. They make their own 
rules just as demands arise, and, since they thus realize 
their value, they obey them without resentment. They 
appreciate how much freedom is allowed and very few 
try to take advantage of it. As for us, under the unnatural 
discipline we had to maintain in other schools we would go 
home worn out, but at the end of a day here we are ready 
for some other program.” 

From miles around ambitious applicants seek admission, 
for, in addition to its charm of freedom, pupils may com- 
plete the three-year junior high school course in two, by 
keeping up with their classes. The ablest of the applicants 
are weeded from the numbers by means of intelligence 
tests and these, given the opportunity for individual ex- 
pression, develop far more rapidly than under a restrictive 
regime. 

It is good fun to slip in during a Friday afternoon “club 
session,” which counts for work in civics, and watch the 
ten and eleven year old youngsters conduct an entire pro- 
gram with a skill in parliamentary procedure which makes 
the average adult feel foolish. Here committees and 
plans, serious and gay, come into being and lively discus- 
sions as to the propriety of certain plans are part of the 
day’s work. One thing is certain; if this sort of thing 
keeps up many of the old antipathies and jokes about 
schools will lose their point with the younger generation.-- 
New York Evening Post. 

More than 60 per cent. of the men students earn at 
least part of their expenses at the University of Wis- 
consin, 


WELL THEN, WHO WAS HE? 


Teacher: “For whom was this country named?” 
Pupil: “Americus Vespucius.” 
Teacher: “Correct, and who was he?” 
Pupil: “He was press agent for Christopher Columbus.” 
There are 53,900,379 males and 51,810,244 females in the 
United States, according to the 1920 census. 
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BOOK TABLE 


STRASBURGER’S TEXTBOOK OF _ BOTANY. 
Re-written by Dr. Hans Fitting, University of Bonn; 
Dr. Ludwig Jost, Heidelberg; Dr. Heinrich Schenck, 
Dr. George Karsten. New York and London: Mac- 
millan Company. 800 pages and 833 illustrations, in 
part colored. Cloth. 

This is the fourteenth German and the fifth English edi- 
tion of the most remarkable work on Botany available for 
the elaborate study of the latest facts in the science of 
botany. There are 200 pages on Morphology, which is the 
basis of the science of botany; 150 pages on the Physiology 
of Botany; 110 pages on Thallophyta; 70 pages on Bryo- 
phyta and Pteridophyta, and 210 pages to Spermatophyta 
and other phases of Special Botany, including Applied and 
Geographical Botany. These last 210 pages are the most 
vital to the teacher and teacher of plant life in its adapta- 
tions to human interests. The illustrations, 833 in all, are 
remarkably perfect, while the colored illustrations are 
truly wonderful. 

The illustrations would alone place Strasburger’s Text- 
book of Botany in a class by itself. Scientific in the ex- 
treme it is so clear in statements, so attractive in illumi- 
nation that it appeals to all students. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ENVIRONMENT. 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Education as Adjustment. 
By J. E. Adamson, director of education, Transvaal 
Province. New York and London: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 

Mr. Adamson of Pretoria has certainly ventured into 
a broad field with a lot of underbrush to impede progress. 
Fortunately he does not assume to have even a vista of 
the social science vision which awaits a Newton or a Dar- 
win. Mr. Adamson realizes that the field he is trying to 
find his way through is full of tangles and brambles with 
all sorts of tempting digressions. 

We confess to some amusement as we saw what Dr. 
Adamson was attempting, but this has changed to admira- 
tion as we have seen how clearly he saw that his mission 
is merely the clearing away the wretched shrubbery that 
has cantured the ground so completely that any good seed 
sowing is impractical until the scrubbing machine has 
done its work. 

There is a charm to Dr. Adamson’s book entirely apart 
from its message. Here are a few sample sentences that 
are like the electric lighter of the gas, or spark plugs: 
“Theory is a thin and arid business compared to the full- 
ness and glow of practice. . A synthetic principle is 1 
better starting point than a definition. . . Language is 


the great means of bridging individuality. . . . Niceties 
of grammar and recurring decimals have received far more 
attention than the phenomena of nature. . . . Science 


masters are inclined to belittle physiography. They main- 

tain that its inevitable scrappiness is an unscientific intro- 

duction to science. . A student in the laboratory can- 
not expect to rediscover in his school hours all that he may 
fairly be expected to know.” 

We cannot judge for others, but we have found “The 
Individual and the Environment” written in the Transvaal 
genuinely delightful as well as stimulating. 

TEACHING THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. A Manual 
for use with the Frye-Atwood Geographical Series. By 
Wallace W. Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. Cloth. 

The new geogcraphies are all so new that it is too much 
to ask any teacher, regardless of the time when the pro- 
fessional preparation was completed, to teach one of the 
new series of geographies. No subject is so evolutionary 
in its arrangement of information and so revolutionary in 
its methods of presentation as is geography. 


Nature has been supplanted by human nature as to ma- 
terial, and autocracy has given way to democracy in the 
leadership of the teacher. In the New Geography there is 
no trace of the geography of even a few years ago. Keen 
thinking is taking the place of stupid memorizing. Leader- 
ship takes the place of dictatorship. 

Dr. Atwood and Helen Goss Thomas have fu'ly grasped 
the significance of the need of inspirational guidance for 
whoever is called upon to teach one series of the New 
Geographies, and with brilliant art they have met the de- 
mand of the hour so that whatever may have been the 
lack of professional preparation for the teaching of the 
New Geography they cannot fail to do expert work if they 
will master this manual. 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS. 
Edited by Sterling Andrus Leonard of University of 
Wisconsin. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Cloth. 324 pp. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press is rendering the high 
schools and colleges an important service in many ways. 
especially in the publication of works that others have not 
thought worth the adventure. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press is in position to adventure 
as other publishers could not do wisely, since the reputa- 
tion of the Atlantic Monthly is in a class by itself. No 
other magazine has ever attained the same place in critical 
public esteem enjoyed by this publication. 

We recall the receipt of a letter from one of the highly 
popular magazine writers not many years ago saying that 
he was to have the first article in the Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine and that it was the crowning glory of his literary 
activities. He had been honored with first place in other 
promiment magazines, adding that nothing could satisfy the 
aspirations of a magazine writer until he had appeared in 
this magazine. Such is the clientele of the Atlantic 
Monthly that it can scarcely be called a venture for its 
press to issue anything under its name. 

“The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays” would find a 
ready market from any creditable press, for there is a 
genuine and wide-spread desite’ for such a book of plays 
to he read in the English classes: The Questions for Dis- 
cussion in Reading the Plays, the Notes on Dramas and 
Dramatists, and the Bibliography ‘are valuable features 
of this volume. 

The coming of the junior high school leaves te senior 
high school, which is more and more to be thoucht of and 
spoken of as “the high school,” free to s»ecialize on fea- 
tures in literature, and the coming of the technical high 
schools leaves “the high school” free to magnify classic and 
near-classic in Enelish literature. 

No English teaching will be adequate hereafter that does 
not offer opportunity for students who aspire to keen av- 
preciation of the drama to learn how to read intelligently 
modern plays. 

The art of reading a play is entirely distinct from any 
other reading. It requires an intensity of thought, a skill 
in impersonation, an alertness in transition of expression 
not required in any other reading. 

To read a plav effectively is to any other reading as 
pure breed livestock is to grade animals. Other reading 
may “pass” even if it is merely moncrel, but no reading 
of a play can get by unless it has the characteristics of 
pure breed art. 
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PERSONALITY 


What is personality? 


TEACHER 


Your own personality-—-what is it like? 


“A good personality” means »ower to earn, to 
win, to grow, to enjoy. : 


And personality can be studied, cultivated, im- 
| proved. Try it with your own personality. 


Personalityculture by College Faculties will help 
and entertain you, $1.50 postpaid. 


A laugh on every page. Try Pick Your Prof or 
Getting by in College, a satire appeal for 
stronger personality in teachers, 25c. post- 


paid. 
Order these books today. If Worries of the Class Room 
INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
ing, keep a bottle of 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York. , if 
Send Horsford’s 
copies Personalityculture by College A Ci d h p h a t @ 
Faculties—$1.50. yom teaspoonful in a glass of water 
copies Pick Your Prof or Getting By in pleasant and ready assimilated 
’ epair th e which the nervous sy 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


World’s 
Amateur Championship | 


At the New York Annual Business Show, on October 
17th, the International Amateur Typewriting Champion- 
ship was won by Miss Marion C. Waner, who wrote 127 
net words per minute for one-half hour. 

This VICTORY was won on our New Machine, the 
IMPROVED SELF-STARTING Remington, “The 
Machine with the Natural Touch.” 

*‘Natural” touch, the outstanding feature of this new 
Remington, is the latest triumph of typewriter building. 
It makes typing natural, automatic, unconscious — like 
breathing or walking. 

It is this feature which is establishing new stan- 
dards of typing efficiency — which is winning the 
typist everywhere, no matter what machine she 
has used in the past. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway Incorporated New York 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or schoo] adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JANUARY, 1922 
28: New England Penmanship As- 
sociation at Simmons College, Bos- 
toi. President, C. W. M. Blanch- 
ard, Medford, Mass. Secretary- 


treasurer, Miss Annie C. Wood- 
ward, Somerville, Mass. 


FEBRUARY. 
26-Mar. 3: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 
MARCH. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Southeastern Division. 
Exact date and place later, Presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. H. Kirk, 
Casselton. Secretary, Miss Blanche 
Stevens, Ellendale. 
APRIL. 
20-22: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Georgia. Presi- 
dent, Kyle T. Alfriend, Milledge- 


ville. 
JULY. 


3-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


ALABAMA. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. On 
January 3 the final action was taken 
on an extra three mill tax by all dis- 
tricts not already thus provided for. 
When present building is complete no 
white child in the county will not be 
provided with up-to-date building, 
equipment and transportation. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. _ To give children the 
greatest possible advantage from the 
schools and at the same time to cut 
down unnecessary _ costs, Denver 
schools are reclassifying all pupils ac- 
cording to mental age, studying the 
cost of instruction per pupil, helping 
children choose vocations when thev 
leave school, and doing everything 
else they can to prevent waste in in- 
struction. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Prosperity ac- 
companies peace in the school world 
of the national capital. The demon- 
stration of noble service rendered by 
the special classes is of national in- 
terest and importance. 


FLORIDA. 

ORLANDO. Superintendent John- 
son has a record in the “back to 
school” movement in so far as it ap- 
plies to High School graduates going 
on to college. Out of thirty-two 
graduates who received their diplomas 
on June 2, 1921, twenty-nine entered 
college last fall. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. A series of ten 
bills, carrying out the principal recom- 
mendations of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Survey Commission regarding the 
schools of the state, will be presented 
to the General Assembly according 
to the announcement made by the 
legislative committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 

The program was outlined by the 


committee in the following synopsis 
of the measures :— 


“1, A bill to. provide for a State 
Board of Education consisting of the 
superintendent of public instruction 
and eight lay members, not more than 
four ot whom shall belong to the same 
political party, to be appointed by the 
governor by and with the consent of 
the senate for a term of four years. 
Terms of members shall expire at dif- 
ferent dates so that the State Board 
of Education will become a continuous 
body. Appointive members shall re- 
ceive no salary, but shall receive their 
traveling expenses and other neces- 
sary expenses. This bill would abolish 
the state board of examiners, the vo- 
cational education board, and the state 
textbook commission. All the powers 
now exercised by the State Board of 
Education, the state board of exam- 
iners, the vocational education board 
and the state textbook commission are 
conferred upon the re-organized State 
Board of Education. This bill makes 
the State Board of Education the one 
certificating authority in the state. It 
makes it the duty of the State Board 
of Education to prepare multiple list 
of approved textbooks, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent 
and an advisory textbook commission 
from which list county textbook com- 
missions shall select the textbooks to 
be used in the various counties. Cities 
of the first four classes are made in- 
dependent in the matter of adopting 
textbooks. This bill makes it the duty 
of the State Board of Education an- 
nually to adopt a uniform graduated 
salary schedule for superintendents, 
principals and teachers. The beard is 
given the power to appoint all state 
supervisors and inspectors upon the 
recommendation of the state  super- 
intendent. 

“2. A bill abolishing the present 
textbook commission and_ providing 
for the adoption of textbooks by the 
State Board of Education as indicated 
above. 

“3. A bill prescribing certificates 
for superintendents, principals, atten- 
dance officers and teachers, and a sal- 
ary schedule based upon certificate 
held. 

“4. A bill to provide for better at- 
tendance, making it compulsory for 
all children between the ages of seven 
and sixteen inclusive, who are ment- 
ally and physically fit, to attend each 
day of the entire term. This bill pro- 
vides that each county must employ 
one or more attendance officers, who 
shall hold a_ proper certificate of 
qualification. 

“5. A bill to create two new white 
normal schools and one new colored 
normal school. 

“6. A bill appropriating fifty thou- 
sand dollars to support county sum- 
mer training schools and to establish 
a normal course in certain designated 
hich schools. 

“7. A bill making it possible for 
both political parties to nominate or 
endorse the same candidate for super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

“8. A bill to increase the maximum 
tax rate that may be levied ina 
graded school district from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar and a half and 
makine it compulsory upon graded 
schools now in existence to maintain 
a standard four-vear high school 
course, and to provide for an atten- 
dance officer in graded school dis- 
tricts. 
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“9. A bill to increase the salary of 
the state superintendent from four to 
five thousand dollars. 

“10. A bill conferring upon county 
boards of education the power to nro- 
mote pupils from the eighth to the 
ninth grade. 

“All these bills are based upon the 
recommendation of the state survey 
commission and have been endorsed 
by the legislative committee of the 
Kentucky educational association, the 
county and city superintendents, and 
by the survey commission.” 


MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. Drastic dress reform 
was instituted at Cony high school 
when the student council by a large 
vote adopted resolutions putting a 
ban on cosmetics, immodest dresses. 
dresses made of expensive mater- 
ial. 

These’ resolutions, having been 
passed by the girls, become practi- 
cally laws of the school and have 
the same force as other laws enacted. 
by the student council. 

The resolutions follow :— 

First: That the girls of Cony high 
school while in attendance at the 
school will not wear silks, satins,. 
georgettes, silk crepes, of any kind, 
silk jerseys, organdies, etc.; or drop- 
stitch sweaters without  shirtwaists,. 
or any kind of sweater without proper: 
support. 

Second: That they will abandon the 
wearing of fancy stockings, French 
heels of any kind, fancy garters below 
the knees or rolled down stockings. 

Third: That they will wear sweat- 
ers and _ skirts, bramlies, heavy blouses, 
serge or heavy dresses for winter, 
with suitable cotton goods such as. 
gingham, beach cloth, poplin or linen 
dresses for summer wear. 

Fourth: That if any girl wishes a 
uniform, a desirable one would be a 
Peter Thompson or a skirt with either 
a dark blue or a white middy. 

Fifth: That the skirts will come 
four inches or more below the knee. 

Sixth: That petticoats will be worn 
with all light skirts especially at 
dances. 

Seventh: That no cosmetic, 
will be used while at school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Boston University is 


offering many new courses for next 
semester. Toys and games will be 
used in teaching voung children ele- 
mentary science in the course for 
teachers, which is to be under the di- 
rection of Professor Stratton of the 
Boston Universitv school of educa- 
tion. Professor Stratton is in the 
science department of the college of 
business administration. 

Instruction for teachers in the right 
use of the body will form the basis of 
another course, which will be offered 
this vear for the first time bv Dr. J. 
FE, Goldthwait and Dr. Lloyd T. 
Brown. 

The use and history of mental tests, 
including the organization of classes 
on the basis of intelligence tests, will 
form part of the subject matter of a 
course to be given by Arthur W. Kal- 
lom, assistant director of the depart- 
ment of educational investication and’ 
measurement in the Boston public 
schools. and contributing editor to the 
Journal of Educational Research. 

Other new courses are: The historv 
of education offered by Dr. James: 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


the Use and Abuse 
Free Text Books 


THAT MAKE 


Holden Book Covers 


SO NECESSARY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Chalmers, principal of the Framing- 
ham normal school; the teaching of 
English in secondary schools under 
the direction of Charles L. Hanson, 
head of the English department of 
Mechanic Arts high school, and the 
teaching of book-keeping offered by 
Professor Atlee J. Percy of the col- 
lege of business administration. 

A combination course on the teach- 
ing of elementary English will be 
offered by Professor E. L. Getchell 
and Dr. Douglas G. Crawford, the 
former giving ten lectures and the 
latter five lectures. 

FRAMINGHAM. B. J. Merriam, 
superintendent of schools in North 


Adams, has been elected superinten- 
dent for Framingham, to succeed Mr. 
Fellows, who recently accepted the 
superintendency in Gloucester. 


NEW BEDFORD. Allen P. Keith 
of New Bedford tendered his resig- 
nation as superintendent to the school 
committee January 13. 


WAKEFIELD. Irene Goldthwaite, a 
pupil in the Wakefield high school, has 
been awarded the School Garden Club 
championship of Middlesex county. 
She made $65.85 from a patch of land 
of 1,320 square feet. Local and county 
officials of the gardening movement 
declare her achievement is all the 


more notable because she attained the 
honor under adverse conditions. The 
location of her plot with respect to 
sunlight was easily among the worst 
in Wakefield and she also combated 
serious handicaps in the form of 
storm damage and ravages of the 
corn borer. 

Her award is a free week in camp 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College next summer. 


MICHIGAN, 


DETROIT. Professor George E. 
Meyers of the University of Michigan 
has been appointed head of the vyo- 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now. in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16-page pamphlet—pocket size. ° 


Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 
ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
airmingnam, Aia,, 809 Title Bidg, 
Cricago, E. Jackson Bivd, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 


Send for circula: and registration form free. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New sork, N. ¥., 225 Fiftn Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cai,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Heputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


iistablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BUSTON 


- THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone May. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, boston 


Established 1885. 


cational bureau in this city, dividing 
his time between the city and the umi- 
versity. 

After a somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion the board of education has voted 
4 to 3 to allow Superintendent Cody 
to use his discretion in hiring mar- 
ried women for teachers. Within ten 
days after this decision was an- 
nounced, fifty of the women teachers 
in the city were married. 

In December a delegation of edu- 
cators from Wilmington, Del., visited 
representative Detroit schools, paying 
particular attention to the platoon 
organization. The party consisted of 
David Ward, superintendent of 
schools; Dr. Victor D. Washburn 
and James T. Chandler, members of 
the board of education; Alexander J. 
Taylor, one of the chief engineers of 
the Du Pont company,’ and Rey. Jo- 
seph H. Odell, president of the Pierre 
S. DuPont Educational Foundation. 

The board of education now re- 


ceives twelve dollars per month tui- 
tion from the Federal government for 
the 500 disabled soldiers receiving 
training in the Detroit schools. 

HOUGHTON. The local high 
school building burned recently with 
a loss of $150,000, Plans for rebuild- 
ing are under. consideration. 

LANSING. The “Hi-Y” Club of 
Lansing High School is securing 
pledges from students in the high 
school to be absolutely honest in all 
their work. 

Governor Groesbeck has announced 
the appointment of I. B. Gilbert, 
principal of Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, as superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint to succeed Luther G. Wright, 
who died recently. 

NEW YORK. 

C. J. Bragdon, New 
was elected to the 


Rochelle, 


presidency 


== — 
& SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. ~ 
Cocdece- ‘TS NORMAL SCHOOL 
tional. Prepares teachers for the ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
elementary, school, for the junior 


high school, and for the commercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 
PITMAN, Principal. 


Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers _in ex- 


pression * whether as_ a creative 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue 


thinker an 
and full information on application to 


interpreter. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Degrees 


The Arlo Plan 


SOUTHWEST CITY, MISSOURI 
A month or so ago we had a small 
never heard of before, Southwest City, Mo. 
orders from teachers, a hardware store, a plow store, a general and 
grocery store, with an undertaking department, and today an order 
comes in from Wilson’s Drug Store. All in Southwest City. 
Well, we don’t care, even ministers can have them if they wish. 
sometimes as if ARLO were the perpetual motion 


It does seem 
machine at last. 


or 4th 4th or 5th grades 
60 Cents 55 Cents 
By Bertna B. and Ernest Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


order from a place we 
Since then we have had 


ANITA 
for Sth or 6th grades 
65 Cents 
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at the closing session -of the 
meeting ot the Associated Academic 
¥rincipals heid at Syracise,-and Her- 
bert Sackett, Olean, Was made 
vice-president. Mr. tragdon had 
been vice-president and Mr. Sackett 
had been chairman ot the executive 
committee. Ciaude Hardy, kair- 
port, secretary, was retamed, and 
James F. Tayior, Niagara Falls, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Fk. E. DeGelleke, Sea Cliff, second 


member of the executive committee, 


was made chairman of that bos 
and R. b. Searle, Boonville, Bee 
tained and Irving Gladstone 
Chateaugay, was elected the third 
member. 

Principals, yice-principals and su- 
perintendents at the general discus- 


sion Friday afternoon carefully 
avoided reference to the matters that 
had been regarded of paramount im- 
portance—secret societies, social af- 
fairs in the school and provision for 
homes for principals. The main 
stress was laid on the amount of 
work that might be reasonably ex- 
pected of student and teacher, ~ 

Practically every man who spoke 
advocated a revision of the program 
for secondary schools, with a re- 
adjustment to the needs of the varied 
classes and tvres of students. The 
principals did not agree entirely on 
the changes needed, however. Sey- 
eral favored considerable elimination 
of languages and others saw the rem- 
edy in a different direction. 

Supervised study was regarded by 
all as important. Various schemes 
of classroom application to the next 
day’s lessons or directed study at 
home were explained, but the prin- 
cipals who experimented with 
each said neither was a panacea for 
all their troubles. They agreed that 
if the student did not care for the 
subject he was likely to master it 
slowly, if at all. 

Various methods of  develoning 
closer understanding between  teach- 
ers and scholars were discussed and 
many agreed that this was desirable, 
although difficult. 

College entrance examinations were 
given a few minutes’ attention during 
the afternoon and several changes 
were suggested. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph. D., 
president of the University of the 
State of New York and state com- 
missioner of education, spoke during 
the evening session. 


MT. VERNON. The Daily Argus 
of this city came near leading the 
local press of the country in magnify- 
ing its service to education. For 
“Education Week’ it devoted whole 
pages to the schools of the city and 
education nationally. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The summer 
session of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will have in its curriculum two 
courses, one on “Problems of the City 
School Superintendent” and one on 
“Problems of the School Principal.” 
These will be conducted by S. 
Weber, superintendent of schools at 
Scranton, Penn. 

PITTSBURGH. A bond issue of 
$5,000,000 has been prepared due 
mostly to the fact that 7,000 out of 
69,000 school children in the elemen- 
tary schools are on part time. Of the 
amount $2,000,000 is to be used to re- 
tire gradually as bonded debt part of 
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the money borrowed by the board to 
increase salaries of teachers. The 
balance is to be used in providing the 
needed school buildings. 

According to the Pittsburgh Post, 
“There should be no halting in build- 
ing until the ideal of a seat for every 
pupil is reached.” 

SCRANTON. The school board 
has adopted the preliminary plans for 
the erection of the first Junior High 
School, at an approximate cost of 
$750,000.00, and an addition to the 
Central High School at an approxi- 
mate cost of $500,000.00. At the May 
primaries or at the November elec- 
tion the board is considering the mat- 
ter of submitting to the people the 
question of a school bond issue for the 
erection of additional school build- 
ings. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

WOONSOCKET. Charles Carroll 
has been unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent, and $317,000 voted for 
the schools for the coming year. 


UTAH. 

Close to $2,000,000 will be dis- 
tributed among the school districts of 
Utah during January, through the of- 
fice of Dr. C. N. Jensen, state super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
monthly report of W. D. Sutton, state 
treasurer, showed a balance in the 
state district school fund of $1,752,- 
168.58, to which should be added 
$194,713.29 in the interest fund of the 
state school lands grant, in the office 
of John T. Oldroyd, state land com- 
missioner. These two items are to be 
distributed among the school districts 
according to law early in January, and 
total $1,946,881.87. It is possible that 
there will be some additions to the 
school fund before it is so distributed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

HUNTINGTON. Superintendent 
C. L. Wright says that school teachers 
ought to be required to have certain 
educational qualifications in addition 
to their being able to pass the regular 
teachers’ examinations before they 
are granted teachers’ certificates. 

The board of education has taken 
action towards placing the standard 
for teachers on a higher plane in 
keeping with the campaign inaugurated 
throughout the state and country by 
establishing the rule that by 1923 all 
teachers must have two years of nor- 
mal school training. For teachers in 
all secondary schools the minimum re- 
quirement will be a college degree. 
The salary of the teachers is in pro- 
portion to their qualifications and 
training. 


WISCONSIN. 

SPARTA. The survey of the 
schools of this city by W. S. Deffen- 
baugh of the Bureau of Education 
has been unanimously adopted by the 
city board of education. This in- 
cludes the voting of $225,000 bonds 
recommended by Mr. Deffenbaugh. 


DANCES 


Games, Festivals, Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular with 
Tables of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
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WHY THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ? 


Because it has constant calls for the best teachers, and places its 
candidates by careful recommendation. Available teachers immediately 
needed for a grammar principalship at $3,000; a commercial position at 
$2,500: biology in fine private school $1,500; three English teachers for de- 
sirable places; continuation work in city system, at $2,000 or more with 
good future. Similar calls every day, with additional needs for Sep- 
tember, show the confidence of the best schools. Ask us for blanks and 
further information, and let us convince you of the value of registration in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ 


h b] A 25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,chicaco 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Building, Spokane. 


introduces to Col 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Fam! 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachert and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employers 


none for registration. If you need « 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
aoe superior people. We 
New York City candidates. Services 
CuaRLes W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND ‘BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ | «¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone yg 


118 EAST 25TH ST. NEW YORK 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It wiil pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you te the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Pleas2 Don’t Procrastinate —At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what ‘t means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


' TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


DR. A, E, WINSHIP 


I am 


Address 


(This c»xepon places the sender under no obligation) 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far aS we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


interested 
your Protective Benefits. 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


in knowing about 
Send me the 
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